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CHAPTER I. 

I COULD never understand why a man should 
be contemptuously spoken of as living by his 
wits. 'Tis surely the prettiest compliment in 
the world ; for the eking out existence on a 
fine rent-roll requires no uncommon parts. 
To saw, plane, and dig potatoes is within the 
meanest capacity also. But to come into the 
world unencumbered of earthly goods as a 
bird or a butterfly — to make the day's inven- 
tion suffice for the day's needs ! Here is a 
phenomenon that captivates the dullest imagi- 
nation. 

VOL. I. 1 
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Can we conceive the heaviness of the 
world without the engaging souls who, as 
the saying goes, live by their wits ? From 
Homer to Harlequin, from Michael Angelo 
to Mountebank, the wit of the few alleviates 
the dulness of the many. Knowledge does 
not always gladden ; philanthropy drives us 
mad. Who but the contriver of happy sur- 
prises saves Society from universal suicide ? 

Begrudge not then thy sixpence to yon 
poor Saltimbanque, O fellow-groaner under 
the burdens of life ! If he ease thee not of 
a leaden hour, he is sure to do such a service 
for neighbours in worse plight than thyself. 
Give him sixpence, aye, a shilling, cheerfully, 
and bless him into the bargain, for he also is a 
benefactor of human kind. 

The blazing logs of a handsome fire lit 
up the wintry twilight ; silver tea-service, 
vermilion hangings, and every other bril- 
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liant object in the room glowing with light 
warmth, as one of four lazy loungers thus 
questioned another : 

" Miss Arthura ! What would you have 
done had you been born dull ? " 

The young lady never so much as lifted 
her eyes to the speaker, but continued to 
turn over the pages of her illustrated paper ; 
dimpled wrist and fair hand, on which 
sparkled diamond rings, showing to as much 
advantage as if the leaves were turned for no 
other purpose. Then, lazily and inoffen- 
sively, with eyes still bent on the page, she 
answered the question by putting another : 

" What have you done all your life ? " 

There came a malicious little laugh from 
the depths of one eeisy-chair, an interjection 
of reproof from the other ; but the first speaker 
rose from his seat and stood glaring at the 
offender. 

" You are growing intolerable,'' he said. 
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" But since you call me dull, I will be dull to 
you, and to your cost." 

" Oh dear ! don't, Mr. Valerian," began a 
timid feminine voice, "Arthura did not 
mean it, I am sure." 

" Now, CoUey," cried the occupant of the 
chair opposite, " I forbid you to interfere. 
If Arthura and Valerian did not hate each 
other, they would be as dull as old fogies like 
ourselves." 

The first little old lady sank back in her 
chair, breathing a sigh of resignation. The 
.-second leaned forward, all alertness, to see 
what would follow. The pair between them 
presented also a striking contrast, the girl 
quiet, even languid, the man evidently irri- 
tated past endurance. 

" Such ingratitude it has never been my 
lot to punish, for punish you I will. Turn 
no more of your dull people over to me." 

Arthura only smiled. 
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"The fact is, you are fast being spoiled. 
But your task from to-day will be to make 
bricks without straw. No appeal shall in- 
duce me to have pity on you." 

Arthura laughed. " You should not put 
such questions, I cannot help it if I do 
really find you dull sometimes." 

"Do not say that, dear Arthura," again 
remonstrated Mademoiselle Colette, but she 
was straightway silenced by her formidable 
patroness, 

" It is your book-learning, perhaps,'* the 
girl went on, in the quietest manner. " I 
should grow into a dullard, too, if I read as 
many, 

" You might be more of a scholar with 
advantage," retorted the other. "It is 
surely as well to know the three R's ! Don't, 
however, look to me any more to instruct 
your ignorance. Find some one else to teach 
you what every housemaid ought to know." 



>> 
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Thus saying, the irate speaker dashed 
out of the room, Arthura's provoking little 
laugh reaching him on the threshold. 

** What a question to ask ! Yet it sets 
one thinking," she said, looking in the fire. 
** Why are so many people dull, I wonder ? 
I suppose it is the curse of sin, the old 
Adam in us. And what should I have done 
had I been thus afflicted ? A blind man 
gets a dog to lead him ; a cripple can buy a 
wooden leg; trumpets supply ears. But 
what shop could I go to for a parcel of wit ? 
And * a spry beggar s worth a golden fool 
and a farthing s worth of wit fair change for 
fifty pound,' says the proverb." 

** Does the proverb really say so ? " asked 
Colette. ** Why did you not tell this to 
Mr. Valerian ? It would have amused him. 
It would have put him in a good temper." 

"Let Mr. Valerian be," answered Ar- 
thura. " He tries to crush me with his 
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superiority. But I am his match with the 
tongue." 

** Don't quarrel. Pray don't quarrel. 
Try to see his best side," pleaded the little 
Frenchwoman. 

" Will you always be a child ? " broke in 
the mistress of the house. ** My dear, good 
Colley, if Arthura and Valerian try to crush 
each other, where's the harm ? Look on and 
laugh, as I do, but leave the rivals alone." 

** Why should they be rivals ? " asked 
Colette, with a tone of pain. 

'' Why should they not be cherubs ? 
That is as rational a question. But now 
upstairs, for the business of dressing. Be 
sure to look in and give me a finishing touch, 
Arthura. Benson knows no more how to 
dress me than if she had been lady-in-wait- 
ing to a savage, with only shell fringes for 
wardrobe." 

The three ladies rose, Arthura soon to 
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appear in her patroness's tiring chamber, 
well dressed enough for a handsome girl of 
twenty-three, even had she been an heiress 
instead of a beauty who lived by her 
wits. 

** Are you going to wear all these ? " she 
asked, glancing at the dressing-table with 
unabashed girlish amusement. 

It glittered with gold and jewellery, and 
from her seat before the mirror their 
withered owner contemplated the treasure 
smiling an odd smile of satisfaction. 

** Now, Arthura, the truth! Is it worth 
while for an old woman like me to bedizen 
myself with rubies and pearls?" 

Arthura was curiously turning over the 
first ornaments that came to hand. Dazzling 
indeed, was the display! Amethyst con- 
trasted with topaz, the violet and the crocus ; 
chrysolite, glow-worm among gems ; the 
modest yet bewitching sapphire, azure of 
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heaven s own ; pearls for princesses born, 
and diamonds for nature's duchesses ; with 
heaps of g^old and silver beaten into beauti- 
ful shapes, broken sunrays, rippling moon- 
light — all were here ; and the girl contem- 
plated them with the unenvying eye of youth, 
content to be itself. 

Thus questioned, she looked straight at 
the speaker, then at the reflection of the 
small, shrunken face opposite. 

" No,'* was the prompt answer. " If I 
were sitting before that glass, as you are now, 
and looking at myself, I should say, it is not 
worth while. But seated at the head of the 
dinner-table, and seeing everybody staring, 
not at me, but at my diamonds, I should say, 
yes, it is worth while." 

Miss Hermitage laughed that worldly 
little laugh so full of character. 

" I knew I should get no beating about 

I 

the bush from you, Miss Speak-your-mind. 
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Then I am bound to befool myself because 
jewels impress people ? " 

** And amuse them." 

** You are right. It is our duty to amuse 
people. What is amusement but another 
name for happiness ?" Miss Hermitage said. 
" Why was I unhappy in my youth 'i Be- 
cause I never got any amusement. Why am 
I as happy now as the day is long, though 
but a withered old woman "i Because I am 
amused." 

" Then we will wear as many jewels as we 
can carry, and never mind the preposterous 
figure we make," Arthura said, culling one 
or two trinkets of unusual size and splendour. 
** We will wear this, and this, and this," she 
added, adjusting circlet and star, clasp and 
aigrette. 

** You are a perpetual riddle, Arthura. 
I do believe you are the only person in the 
house not afraid of me." 
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" Why should I be afraid of you, or any 
one ? You can only send me away. I do 
not wish to go. But I must be unconcerned 
and outspoken, sometimes. Well, yes, pre- 

■ 

posterous was too plain a word to use — 
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" Never mind the word. One thing is 
certain. I hear all your sharp speeches. 
You can say nothing harder of me out of 
hearing," 

"These diamonds set off your velvet 
gown mightily," Arthura said, paying no heed 
to the last remark. "Yes, after all, age, not 
youth, is the time for jewels ! They fascinate 
people's eyes and turn their attention from 
deficiencies. They do the sparkling we 
cannot do for ourselves. One, just one more 
ornament, dearest Gossip ! This diamond 
spray in your head-dress ; and just one more — 
this dew-drop, it is nothing else— to glisten 
in your chemisette." 

"As you please. Miss Impertinent. That 
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was not a stupid question Valerian put just 
now. What would have become of you had 
you been born dull ? We had been talking of 
it just before, Colette and I, and saying how 
lucky it is that you can earn so much, and 
with all your family encumbrances and re- 
sponsibilities, too ! But now ever)^ one is 
dying to get you — I mean my old cousin, 
Mr. Constantine, and my young cousin, Ste- 
phana — the Countess, as we should call her." 

" I love Mr. Constantine, and the Coun- 
tess Stephana bewitches me. But you are a 
good mistress. I will stay with you till you 
turn me away." 

'^ I shall not turn you away," was the 
good-natured reply. "That is to say, so 
long as you amuse me. I must be amused." 

"We will amuse you," Arthura said, 
gaily. ** It would be hard, indeed, if we 
could not amuse ourselves when money drops 
from the trees like ripe apples." 
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" Money does not seem to have much 
to do with it. Who so gaysome as your- 
self?" 

" I think people are like flints/' Arthura 
made quick reply, with that piquant gravity 
as natural to her as exuberant mirth. " You 
must crush them to make the sparks fly." 

" My dear Arthura, who has crushed you ? 
Your father had a sweet temper, you say, 
although he was a sad — but never mind ; and 
your step-mother is as harmless as a pet 
tortoise.** 

" Oh ! I was not thinking of human 
beings, but circumstances. I am the luckiest 
person in the world ; still," here the young 
face clouded, " what if I should fall ill, should 
die, my fathers debts unpaid, my little 
brother and sister uneducated, my step-mother 
helpless as a baby ? " 

" Well, you are not in the least likely to 
die just yet, so let us go downstairs and 
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enjoy ourselves. You answer for it that no 
one will be bored. The opening night of a 
season is critical." 

But Arthura only laughed away these 
misgivings. Always gayest after a pensive 
thought, to-night she seemed irrepressible. 
Crushed or no, the sparks flew in .all direc- 
tions. 

On the threshold of the dining-room, just 
as she had opened the door for Mi53 Hermit- 
age, she saw Valerian coming out of his 
study. Closing the door after her mistress 
without shutting it, she awaited him, just to 
say, with extraordinary hauteur — 

" You may be as dull as you please, Mr. 
Valerian, but incivility before Miss Hermit- 
age's guests is quite another matter. You 
remember the conditions on which you hired 
me into her service "i " 

He bowed, even more frigid than herself. 

** I hope I know my duties as host with- 
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out having to come to you for instruction," he 
said. 

Then he opened the door ; and Colette, 
looking tremblingly from one to the other, 
saw that they had at least made up their 
minds to a show of courtesy. 



CHAPTER II. 

Flirtation is of every age; and Miss Her- 
mitage, who had been starved at seventeen, 
could eat and be filled at seventy. Do not 
icemen relish pomegranates close under the 
Pole Star, and foggy Londoners delight in 
violets at Christmas-tide ? The ineffable 
pastime of coquetry has no season, and may 
be indulged in when wigs are set as a snare, 
instead of sunny curls or locks Hyperion ; 
and we smile adoringly with lips parted, 
showing ivory not our own. 

Miss Hermitage was now amused in 
right good earnest. There were bright-eyed 
maidens and sumptuous matrons in her salon, 
a fair company, arrayed with the respect 
due to the richest hostess in the place. One 
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acknowledged beauty and one finished co- 
quette were there, of course ; what assem- 
blage was ever without ? But alike lovely 
dimples and queenly figures, arch smiles 
and eyes irresistible, were neglected for 
the oldest woman present. The irony 
of the situation pleased Miss Hermitage. 
There she sat, like a young and beautiful 
queen on her throne, one knight holding her 
fan, another her bouquet, a third protecting 
her complexion from the fire by a hand- 
screen, a fourth seated obsequiously at her 
feet. These clerical henchmen, however, 
would not on the morrow make merry at 
their hostess's expense. A rich old maid is 
a Golconda — a river flowing over golden 
sands — to curates. Miss Hermitage was safe 
from fairer rivals in these hearts, beating 
calmly, strangers to passion. She accepted 
the chivalrous homage now paid to her, 
whether lay or clerical, smiling inwardly. 

VOL. !• 2 
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The irony of it ! In girlhood neglected, in 
middle life forlorn, in old age feted, flattered, 
befooled ! 

The dazzling evening had reached its 
acme when two figures brought a new and 
romantic element into play. Up to a certain 
degree, outward uniformity' and common- 
placeness must stamp every company in which 
the men and women are dressed precisely 
after the same fashion. Here, without any 
effect being intended, came one of those 
happy surprises, of itself enough to enliven 
the dullest fellowship. 

Among the latest to do homage to their 
new sovereign was a small spare man, of 
oddest yet imposing appearance. He was 
so old that his dress, which for the most part 
belonged to the last century, did not look 
antiquated ; nor were his manners wholly of 
this. Ceremonious, courtly, fastidious, he 
went through his social observances with a 
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mixture, of airiness and solemnity that ac- 
corded with his costume ; scrupulously fitting 
black silk hose, black knee-breeches, long- 
lappeted coat of silky black cloth, and in 
his bosom ruffles of finest lawn, on which 
sparkled a diamond pin. Diamonds also 
adorned his shoe-buckles. But, engaging as 
was his general appearance, the fine, delicate 
features of the old cavalier attracted still 
more. Carved ivory were not finer, more 
delicate, than this small, rare physiognomy, 
nor smoothest vellum of more harmonious 
texture than the complexion of his beardless 
cheek. He wore no wig to hide the bald- 
ness of a beautifully-shaped head, and his 
carriage was erect as that of a soldier. 

This dainty apparition now stood before 
the lady of the house, kissing her hand and 
bowing low. The little knot of admirers 
made way, and Mr. Constantine sat down 
beside Miss Hermitage. 
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" Praise me, cousin," he began. " I have 
risen from my bed — I was going to say my 
grave — to pay my respects to you. Pray be 
congratulated. A brilliant assemblage, and 
superbly entertained ; whilst, as regards your 
own appearance, it is faultless." 

He bowed low to the diamonds. Miss 
Hermitage laughed. 

"It all amuses me. Why should it 
not } " 

" Why not, indeed ? I see with pleasure^ 
too, that the family plate is at last called into 
requisition ; for I confess that I stopped on 
my way to invigorate my old frame with a 
sip of your excellent Madeira. The gold 
and silver service, the crystal, the exotics — 
everything matches to a nicety ! " 

" I have not lifted a finger. Valerian 
and Arthura arranged everything." 

" Ah ! that incomparable creature with 
the legendary name. She ministered to my 
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wants and flitted about me so charmingly 
just now that I fairly lost my head.' 

"You are welcome to lose your head, 
Constantine, but I cannot lose Arthura. I 
divine your covert meaning, Jesuit that you 
are ! The girl is worth half my fortune to 
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You are too rich, Christina. You have 
an admirable steward in your second-cousin 
— nephew, I should say " 

"Valerian and I call each other cousins. 
I will be nobody s aunt," Miss Hermitage 
said, tartly. " It is a venerable title — a 
responsible title, and not to my taste." 

"I ask pardoa Then there is that 
ingenious, chirping little Frenchwoman, the 
dear creature I heard playing so divinely 
just now — you have her." 

" I could no more do without Colette 
than I could do without the other two. We 
have known each other for fifty years." 
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" Oh, misnamed Christina ! You will 
not then spare me one out of the matchless 
three ? " 

" Cleverness is to be had for money. Go 
to the right market and bid for it, as I have 
done." 

" Cleverness, yes. But wit, sprightliness, 
bewitching audacity — where can I find such a 
paragon ? Well, go your ways. When I 
am laid — it may be to-morrow — in my 
narrow bed, you will repent. * Poor Con- 
stantine ! * you will say ; * if I had only 
humoured him ! ' " 

" Indeed, I shall never think of you in 
your narrow bed. What good would it do ? " 

" Take me to your bosom now, then," said 
the old man, playfully. " Make my few re- 
maining days happy. I would go to the 
length of marrying you, cousin — on my soul, 
I would — for the sake of being cheered by that 
pretty, pretty thing," 
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" I am much obliged to you ; I will go to 
the length of saying that you may come and 
see me as often as you please, in order to en- 
joy Arthura's society," Miss Hermitage said, 
with extreme good-nature. " But here comes 
Stephana ! Constantine and Stephana ! Will 
the stars fall next ? I am indeed honoured." 

" I will offer my respects to our kins- 
woman later. Your Madeira tempts me once 
more downstairs." 

So saying, Mr. Constantine, doing rever- 
ence to his hostess after the stately fashion of 
several generations ago, made way for the 
second apparition in Miss Hermitage's 
crowded reception rooms. For the pale, 
pensive lady, almost unearthly-looking in her 
sadness, was also phenomenal in her dress. 
There were scores of white dresses in the 
room, not one in the least like the white robe 
of Stephana. Other women wore pearls ; 
her pearls seemed a part of her ; and in her 
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whole appearance, from the white flower 
shining in her dark hair and on her bosom to 
the diaphanous drapery floating about her 
like a cloud, was something shadowy, spirit- 
like, almost ghost-like, if a fair, breathing 
creature can be compared to a ghost. 

" My dear Stephana ! I am glad to see 
that you have not quite given up this wicked 
world ! And we are to be neighbours, 
I hear ? " 

Stephana sat down, holding her cousin's 
hand, and fixing her large, brown, penetrating 
eyes upon her. 

" I am glad also to spend some time near 
you. Then your travels are over ? " 

" Yes, I shall never travel in foreign parts 
anymore — unless to Paris. In ten years I 
have seen every place I wanted to see. I 
intend now to settle down and amuse myself 
for the rest of my life. I am the richest 
woman in the country, and I mean to get 
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the utmost entertainment possible out of my 
money." 

The large, mesmerizing eyes of Stephana 
were still fastened on Miss Hermitage. 

" Such large-hearted hospitality is much 
needed here. You will do real good," she 
added, gently. 

" Now, Stephana, please do not talk to 
me about doing good. I do my charities 
handsomely to ease my conscience, and there 
the matter ends. I am always interested to 
see you, my dear, but the very word philan- 
thropy drives me mad." 

Stephana smiled away the other's as- 
perity, and changed the subject. 

" Were you happy in Italy, on the Nile, in 
Dresden ? " she asked. 

** I was amused, if that is what you mean. 
Valerian and Colette managed everything 
beautifully for me. I never had a dull 
moment" 
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**And I am sure you can never be dull 
now. That charming Arthura who came 
with your messages ! I fell in love with her 
at once. It is just the nature that does me 
good to come in contact with." 

" Quite useless for any one to fall in love 
with Arthura," Miss Hermitage said, unwar- 
rantably emphatic ; " she is necessary to me, 
and nothing in the world shall induce me to 
part with her." 

" You are happy indeed to find Arthuras," 
Stephana answered, resignedly. 

Miss Hermitage dropped her voice almost 
to a whisper. 

" You need not be lonely. Marry again. 
But now let us confabulate no longer. I am 
beholden to show myself ; you also, as one of 
the house." 

The pair rose, and Miss Hermitage, 
passing her arm within that of her tall and 
beautiful conductress, went from one room to 
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another. She had her especial reasons for 
looking after Valerian and Arthura. " Mind," 
she had whispered to her steward, " be civil 
to Arthura before our guests. She would be 
quite useless to me unless treated exactly on 
the same footing as yourself. The first per- 
son who flouts her shall be struck off my 
visiting list." She saw now with infinite 
satisfaction that after setting conversation 
a-going in the large salon, Valerian was 
making much of Arthura among the young 
people. Colette, always gay and initiative 
where music was concerned, had improvised 
a carpet dance. There was Valerian leading 
Arthura through the labyrinth of a cotiHion, 
certainly without a smile on his face, yet cor- 
dial enough for the occasion. The dance 
over, he was introducing her to a partner 
here, a stately chaperone there, Arthura 
smiling graciously. 

"A wonderful piece of acting! Who 
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would suppose that they hated each other ? " 
Miss Hermitage mused. She was well 
pleased with both, as she continued her 
survey. Apparently without any effort, they 
had made the evening full of pretty surprises, 
of which the impromptu ball was but one. 



CHAPTER III. 

Meantime, Mr. Constantine and Stephana, 
finding a quiet corner behind the camellias 
and the crystal, talked easily. 

" Welcome home, sweet Mystic ! " said 
the old cavalier, lifting her hand to his lips. 
" We have come hither, Christina and I, 
because we could find no pleasanter place to 
die in. But what brings you from Italy, from 
the world ? " 

" Say,, rather, to the world," Stephana 
said, glancing at the crowded rooms beyond. 
" Who can give any reason for going any- 
where who has no reason for going to one 
place more than another ? But one motive 
I had in coming here. It was to be near the 
only kinsfolk I have.*' 
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" Say you love me the best of the three. 
Stephana." 

" You have always been kindness itself to 
me," said Stephana, by way of answer. 

** I have been kind to everybody, my 
dear," Mr. Constantine replied, dropping his 
voice. " You are a married woman ; I may 
say anything to you. I have not shone in 
the domestic moralities., But I have never 
been morose ; I have done good-natured 
things." 

" And now you want praise for being 
kind and virtuous, too. But, as you know, I 
expect more of people. I insist on a soul." 

" Only come and see me often, cheer my 
solitude, dear Santa Teresa, and I warrant 
you the soul shall be found. I am too 
lonely." 

Stephana's eye moistened with tenderness 

as she lay one hand on her companion's arm. 

. " I will come as often as you please, cousin 
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Constantine, and bring that naive Arthura 
with me. She will amuse you." 

" Ah ! that is what I want — a little genu- 
ine amusement I know, I feel, that you can 
mesmerize people with those eyes of yours. 
Force Christina to give up Arthura to me. 
My cup would then overflow." 

Just then Valerian appeared, with Arthura 
on his arm. The tHe-a-tHe was broken. 
Arthura, taken possession of by Mr. Con- 
stantine, was delighting him with her mirthful 
sallies. Valerian dropped into a chair by 
Stephana's side, and chatted after cousinly 
fashion. 

" I am sure we have all done the very 
best thing in coming to this place,*' he began. 
" The sea is the only bribe for living in 
England ; and we are here so near London, 
that we can run up in an hour. Our 
cousin is enchanted with all my arrange- 
ments." 
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"You have a genius for making life 
agreeable/' smiled Stephana. 

" I may without flattery say that I have. 
But I hope, my lady cousin, that you find no 
difficulty in enjoying your own handsome 
fortune ? " asked Valerian, much as if he were 
inquiring after her health. 

" I certainly enjoy it as well as I have 
any right to do." 

" Oh ! if you go to the root of the matter, 
you will never enjoy anything," Valerian said. 
" You must let me teach you a little of my 
philosophy.' 

" Rather of the world, worldly, I fear," 
Stephana made smiling reply. 

" Can any true philosophy be other- 
wise ?" laughed Valerian. " We are of the 
world ; we must live in it, although I be- 
lieve you do hold intercourse with finer 
spirits ? " 

Stephana would fain have checked the 
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playful speech, under which, she knew, lurked 
a certain grave meaning. 

"Why reluct at the beautiful imputa- 
tion ? '* he began. ** Were you not in Rome 
exactly a year ago ? " 

Stephana assented. 

" And were you not obliged to flee like 
an outlaw because of these gifts, spiritual, 
supernatural — call them what you will ? " 

Stephana held her peace. 

Valerian laughed lightly. 

" A little bird whispered in my ear that 
you feared the enviable fame thus acquired 
might bind you to Rome for ever, keep you 
a perpetual prisoner there, like the Pope. 
But not a syllable more, since it displeases 
you. Take my arm, and let me introduce 
you to some of our guests — one also, like 
yourself, from Rome." 

The last sentence was carelessly uttered 
and carelessly listened to. Then Valerian 
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made way with his companion towards the 
music-room. What could be going on there ? 
Piano and violin were hushed. Alike dance 
and song were over. Yet the doorway was 
thronged with hungry listeners, and the air 
breathed expectation. 

"Listen!" Valerian whispered; "it is 
our Roman friend, the blind improvisator. 
You knew him ; you must have heard of his 
wonderful story-telling ? " 

The pair stood still, and the narrator 
began. 

Was he using rhyme or prose ? His 
listeners hardly knew. They were only 
conscious of a marvellous voice, music itself, 
that held them spell-bound, and of a sad, 
sensitive face that seemed to see, though 
only inner light could now irradiate it. Talk 
not of the cheerfulness of the blind. What 
deep, pathetic pensiveness is stamped, must 
be stamped, on the brow of the sightless ! 
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** Just a year ago, then," began Valerian's 
guest, ** all the world — I mean the world of 
Rome — ^was horror-stricken by one of those 
problematic trials that happen once in a 
generation, as if to teach us the irony of 
human justice. A fratricide had been com- 
mitted under circumstances so strange, that 
whilst, in men's minds, the real murderer 
was convicted past doubt, the evidence 
of the law fastened the crime upon 
another. Never, humanly speaking, could 
anything be clearer than that here the in- 
nocent was about to suffer in the place of the 
guilty. Never was a stronger case made out 
by the lawyers. 

**The eldest of three rich brothers is 
foully murdered, and the deed, it was plain, 
could only have been committed by one of 
the survivors, both of whom had equal pecu- 
niary interest in the death. But by which ? 
By him of stainless reputation, austere 
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morality, the devout churchman and lavish 
almsgiver, the wearer of well-earned civic 
honours ? Or by the graceless spendthrift, 
his younger brother, the hero of a thousand 
disreputable adventures, the frequenter of 
taverns and casinos, the wild wooer of every 
pretty girl in Rome ? 

*' Now, it so happened, although I 
cannot go into details, that, putting aside 
such damning testimony, circumstantial evi- 
dence pointed out the younger brother as the 
doer of the deed ; whilst public opinion 
leaned the other way. As far, indeed, as 
outward circumstances could go, the culprit 
was doomed before he appeared at the 
bar of justice; nor did anything come to 
light during the trial to shake the tre- 
mendous, the crushing, conclusions against 
him. 

** Yet the popular judgment never swerved. 
The elder and not the younger brother was 
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the guilty man. The reputed saint, not 
the sinner, here had earned the curse of 
Cain, 

" Meantime, the unhappy prisoner was 
condemned to die, and as the day of doom 
drew near, a painful tension held people's 
minds. No one dared openly to avow his 
opinion and accuse a man whom the law 
held unassailable, for the elder brother had 
been released after the preliminary and 
extra-judicial inquiry. Nevertheless, none 
acquiesced in the verdict. It was well- 
known, moreover, that no confession within 
the prison walls had been made, a palmary 
proof of innocence in the popular estimation. 
Yet what could be done ? The case had 
been tried after the usual fashion. The 
prisoner had been defended by able coun- 
sel. From such a sentence there was no 
appeal. 

" So the fatal day drew near, and on the 
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eve of the execution it seemed as if nothing 
short of a miracle could avert the catastrophe 
of the morrow. Just fifteen hours of life yet 
remained to the victim, when something 
happened so wholly unprecedented and ex- 
traordinary that, but for a witness here to 
bear out my statements, I should not ask 
you to give me credence. 

" At five o'clock in the afternoon, there- 
fore, an English lady, young and a widow, 
long resident in Rome, was entreated to 
give secret audience to a priest, a stranger to 
her, whose very name even she now heard 
for the first time. Being, however, allied by 
marriage with an old Italian family, of 
Catholic persuasion, of course, she readily 
consented, seeing nothing unusual in the 
request It was some everyday demand on 
her sympathies and well-filled English purse 
— nothing more. The stranger proved to be 
no homely country priest, come to beg a 
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little charity. She saw instead a polished, 
affable man of the world, whose authoritative 
speech and bearing bespoke high ecclesiastical 
rank. 

" ' I am not — I could not be mistaken,' he 
said^ perusing Jier face with great earnestness. 
*Yes; rumour and popular belief have not 
erred. You, if any living creature, can rescue 
a guiltless head from the scaffold, the soul of 
another from everlasting perdition ! ' 

"The lady looked up in deep amaze- 
ment. 

" * There is not a moment to lose,' he said, 
*and surely there is no need for explanation ! 
You must be aware of the power you pos- 
sess over your fellow-beings — that strange 
influence with which we know some are en- 
dowed, for some heaven-sent purpose. No 
faltering, in the name of Heaven ! Now is the 
moment to exercise your gifts on behalf of 
two unhappy men — one burdened with dis- 
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avowed crime ; the other, although guiltless, 
doomed to expiate it/ 

" The lady was silent. He had spoken the 
truth, and she dared not shrink from the 
mission confided to her. Yet it was an awful 
one ! No wonder that she turned cold and 
pale. 

" ' I have a carriage at the door. Call 
your tirewoman at once, and make ready to 
go with me,' said the priest. 'Although I 
•believe that you are an alien from the one 
true Church, you cannot refuse its mandates 
in such a course ! Two lives at stake— the 
one brief and uncertain, the other eternal ! ' 

** He then explained to her how the belief 
had got abroad of her occult powers ; a mere 
rumour at first, it had gained such force and 
consistency that nothing but an appeal to her 
would now satisfy people's minds. She, and 
she alone, could lift the veil from a guilty 
soul. In her hands the iron will of the real 
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culprit would become as water on a blade of 
grass. 

" * Of course/ whispered the priest, when 
they had left the house together, *we must 
be circumspect. We must resort to strata- 
gem. The unfortunate man now awaiting 
sentence of death is, in the eyes of the law, 
the fratricide. The man you have to kneel 
to as an intercessor is presumably innocent of 
blood-guiltiness. We have secured an inter- 
view for an English lady on a mission of 
charity. Your pretext may be to beg as a 
last favour from his brother that he will take 
leave of him in prison. The rest — you will 
here need no guidance.' 

" They now stopped at the great man's 
door, and no living soul will, probably, ever 
know what passed between the pair. Was 
there some talismanic charm in the lady's eye, 
potent to subdue deadliest moral evil and make 
it obsequious to her will ? Or did she use 
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wizardry of speech that we know not of, laying 
bare the black soul with the lightning flash of 
a word ? All is mystery. But when, an hour 
later, pale and trembling, she re-entered the 
carriage, her companion read at a glance what 
was past utterance. That evening the news 
had spread through Rome like a conflagra- 
tion. The murderer had avowed his crime. 
The falsely-accused was set free. But the 
lady whose strange powers — 
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The story-teller suddenly broke down, as 
if thrilled and set a-tremble with the potency 
of his own words. He bent his head forward 
in a listening attitude, stretched out both 
hands, as though trying to reach something. 
Then he said, slowly and wonderingly : 

*' I feel it. I know it ! She is here. Her 
unspeakable errand let none ask. Where all 
is heavenly good, all is mysterious ! " 



CHAPTER IV. 

What easier than to snap one's fingers at 
laggard Time, and flout all the demons of 
dulness that be, when our purse has no bot- 
tom! Money, certes, cannot turn the loon 
into a paragon, but its miraculous powers 
stop there. It can draw out life to those 
who love it. It can flog the slow hours into 
a rushing pace. 

Talk not to me, then, of the vile morality 
of squandering. What were we sent into the 
world for but to amuse ourselves ? What 
were others sent into the world for but to 
amuse us ? Let those sophisticate who may 
about moral obligation and Christian duty. 
We bid them pack, and, in amusing our- 
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selves, do good all round without taking any 
trouble 1 

This was very much Miss Hermitage's 
creed, had she cared to put it into words; but 
she might have pleaded, by w^ay of excuse, 
that she must make up in a few years for the 
dulness of a lifetime. She was old, and her 
chance of amusement had not come till the 
freshness of feeling was over. " Better late 
than never,'* she had said, when coming into 
fortune and freedom at sixty. " I am a 
miser's daughter— nathless, I am sure of it, 
some spendthrift's heir ! How the pleasure 
of spending tingles through my very veins ! 
And I will be warned by my father's ex- 
ample. At least, if nobody mourns, nobody 
shall rejoice when I die." 

She was resolute, then, to spend, to make 
merry, and thus, as far as might be, compen- 
sate for the blank monotony of years. If 
repression had dwarfed her sympathies, it 
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had not dulled her faculties. Above all, it 
had not shorn her of one natural endowment. 
She had the wit to enjoy. 

" I have a frame of iron. If I contrive to 
get twenty years of satisfaction out of my 
life, I shall have no reason to grumble." 

She had said this. Certainly, she never 
did grumble. A girl just awakened to the 
consciousness of beauty and its power, could 
not exuberate more than Miss Hermitage 
over her sound, healthy, unflagging appetite 
for enjoyment 

What, indeed, missed she but youth and 
love? Beauties pleased her, but the sight 
of happy loves made her cynical. Was it 
envy ? Was it regret } She wist not ; she 
only indulged the feeling. If youth and love, 
however, are not to be bought for money, 
many other commodities do come into the 
market, and Miss Hermitage could outbid her 
neighbours. 
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Whilst the lazy world waits for its plea- 
sures, how little does it divine what pleasure 
costs 1 Miss Hermitage might have fitted 
out armaments, bought Peruvian cargasons, 
conquered a heathen people, with the specie 
put into her steward's hands for the purpose 
of making Time fly. Valerian's busy brain, 
and many another, worked night and day on 
the problem, although of course no effort 
must be apparent. If the perfection of art is 
to conceal art, it is surely so with this crown- 
ing achievement, this rare piece of ingenuity, 
this almost superhuman victory over mortal 
boredom. Valerian's brain then must work, 
and Colette's and Arthura's, from morning 
till night, in order to keep the complex 
machinery a-going. If the one failed of an 
expedient, straightway the others were called 
upon to furnish theirs. The riddle must be 
read by somebody. 

But as yet all these had showed them- 
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selves equal to the task. The day dawned, 
and Miss Hermitage woke up like some 
cradled princess, being sure of being dandled 
and prattled to, and shown the pretties, till 
bed-time should come round again. 

"It is wonderful how diverting life 
is ! " she often thought. " I am sure I do 
not mind if I live to be a hundred." She 
had not even a dim perception of the truth. 
It never struck her that this light and airy 
fabric of existence cost almost as much labour 
as the building of a Pyramid. What was the 
cost to her ? She could pay. 

So, like a feminine Al Raschid, she had 
her own poets dashing oK Jeux d'esprit, play- 
wrights in her hire devising drawing-room 
comedy, prima donnas exercising trills for 
her especial benefit; and there were con- 
jurors in her pay, and sedulous stage milli- 
ners plying needles for her masquerades ; 
and in far-off quarters of the globe fabulously 
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lovely cats and priceless toy-dogs were being 
educated, talking birds taught epigrams, 
floral paragons made to grow; whilst, to 
come down from wonderland to sober reality, 
how many pallid artificers sweated by gas- 
light, how many miners toiled like gnomes 
in the under-world, how many brown sailors 
put to sea, imperilling life and limb : and all 
for what ? To drive away one old woman's 
ennui ! 

*' Really, it is quite astonishing how 
Valerian and Arthura understand their busi- 
ness," was Miss Hermitage's remark soon 
after that opening soiree. **Time is flying 
so fast, I shall soon have to find fault with 
them for doing their work too well. I shall 
find myself a hundred in no time at this rate." 

The secret of Valerian's success was 
simple enough ; but has not a great poet 
taught us that " the facile is hard " ? Just 
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as a wise cook never serves up precisely 
the same dish to the company that has 
once pronounced it perfect, so Valerian 
never repeated a triumph ; and if a Soyer 
or a Francatelli can ransack earth, air, and 
water in search of gastronomic emotions, how 
much vaster are the resources of the intel- 
lectual purveyor ? Never had such bills of 
fare been imagined, much less heard of, as 
those now placed before Miss Hermitage's 
guests. 

Commonness was banished. Uniformity 
knew not its own. The wand of ineptitude 
was broken, and sparkling novelty reigned 
in its place. 

Moreover, the little circle itself was a daily 
surprise and a mystery to outsiders. Who 
were they all ? — this audacious, piquant Ar- 
thura ? this authoritative, universal Valerian 'i 
the dream-like, beautiful Stephana, of whom 
report whispered so strangely ? No one 
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knew more of the group than that Miss Gossip- 
Hermitage— this was her name in full, and 
the name of the other three also — had lately- 
inherited a princely fortune, and that her 
cousin, Mr. Constantine, had spent one ; 
that Valerian was related to both, though in 
what degree nobody could tell ; finally, that 
Stephana was really cousin, twice removed, 
of the two first, and widow, after two months' 
wedlock, of a titled foreigner. 

Curiosity was most alert concerning Ste- 
phana, a human rarity in this nineteenth- 
century seaside resort, or in any other. A 
seer now folks called her, and now one of the 
illuminati. *A spirit, yet a woman too,' 
she was without doubt ; but the spirit pre- 
dominated over the woman, and that was 
not of the earth, earthy. 

Marvellous gifts were hers, they said — 
unwonted influences for good over her 
fellows, superhuman insight into things 
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•yiiseen, mysterious kinships with those 
ineffable souls through whpse instrumen- 
tality hidden truth has been revealed to 
men. 

Let it not be for a moment supposed that 
even the vulgar-minded categorized Stephana 
among those self-called interpreiters of the 
unseen world by common means and for the 
mere gratification of abject curiosity. From 
such qharlatancy she held aloof, moving 
serenely in a light all the more dazzling to 
others, because they knew not whence it 
came. 

Miss Hermitage made light of her kins- 
woman's reputation, except as a factor in the 
sum-total of amusement. Stephana excited 
conjecture ; she diverted ; she was therefore 
worth any money to one who valued 
nothing but diversion, and measured all 
things by one rate of exchange. " Of course, 
Stephana will get charity out of me, will cost 
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me something," mused Miss Hermitage; "all 
diversions do. But what else is money- 
good for ? " 

When Arthura playfully called her pa- 
troness by the familiar name of " Gossip," 
therefore, she was but using her veritable 
patronymic. All four, indeed* Miss Her- 
mitage, Stephana (before her marriage), Mr. 
Constantine, and Valerian, styled themselves 
formally Gossip-Hermitage, the last name 
having been appended on the death of a 
kinswoman whose fortune had come to the 
Gossip family, and with it her cognomen; 
Mr. Constantine, however, partly because he 
had been one of several brothers, and partly 
because the name seemed to cling to him of 
its own accord, was commonly called by his 
Christian name. The son of a diplomat, 
and born at Constantinople, he had been be- 
comingly named after the city and its founder ; 
and his early youth, too, had been spent in 
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the East, and he even kept up connection with 
a country of which he was inordinately fond. 

Mr. Constantihe was cousin-german to 
Christina and Stephana's father; and Ste- 
phana herself having three years before 
exchanged her two English names for an 
Italian one, her real style and title were 
those of Countess Cardonna ; but when at the 
end of two unhappy months she was left a 
widow, she disclaimed what seemed to be 
affectation, and insisted on being called plain 
Mrs. Cardonna. English by birth, English 
at heart, determined to spend her life in 
England, why should she affect an empty 
title of nobility ? 

Mr. Constantine had long ago spent the 
best part of a handsome fortune in philan- 
thropy, but his cousin and second-cousin 
were rich. What would they do with their 
money ? This problem interested that old 
man not a little. He had indeed followed 
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them to the south in order to solve it. Next 
to the pleasure of spending your own fortune, 
thought Mr* Constantine, is that of watching 
another spend his ; just as a whist-player finds 
satisfaction in watching a game in which he 
takes no part 



CHAPTER v. 

A PICNIC under greenwood shade is a stale 
contrivance, but surely Valerian was the first 
to entertain his friends in Natures own 
garden, white with hoar frosts. Let no one 
shiver at the notion. What knows opulence 
of zone and zone ? The rich can carry the 
climate they like best with them wherever 
they go; and Miss Hermitage and her 
friends, furred and feathered up to the chin, 
in well-warmed carriages, could afford to call 
January delicious. How effeminate to stay 
indoors huddled over a fire when you can 
be every whit as warm out-of-doors, and 
exhilarated and amused to boot ! 

" It is the greatest possible mistake to 
make a fuss about English winters," Miss 
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Hermitage said. " Could any one be 
warmer than we are ? *' 

That she might well say, as the well- 
appointed carriage sped along the shore, 
between glittering white town and azure sea, 
to-day hardly rippling into a wave. The 
little bay was flooded with sunshine. It 
caught the tawny sail of the fishing-boat far 
away, burnishing the sheer till it seemed made 
of gold. It warmed the smock frocks of the 
sea-faring men busy with their nets into hues 
of battered copper. A mosaic could hardly 
be more brilliant or purer in tone than this 

picture. Yet when the carriage climbed an 
inland road winding high above the sea, it 

was surpassed by a scene, phenomenal even 

in our fair Southern England. 

Not a breeze was stirring, and the mists 

of two days had cleared away, revealing 

Nature's handicraft, kept secret till all was 

ready. And what had the enchantress 
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wrought so cunningly ? Not the solemn 
array of snow, that is death-like and eerie, 
but the witching of the hoar-frost, belonging 
to life and joy. In the 'dimness of dawn and 
haze, every object is veiled in mystery; a 
glorious burst of sunshine shows such en- 
chantment as we only see once or twice in a 
lifetime. The whole natural world is arrayed 
in white garments and diamonds — a winter 
bride ready for espousal. 

In the woodlands the statelier branches 
are weighed down with their glittering 
burden ; but the tiniest spray best shows the 
magic, not a blade, not a panicle, without its 
tassels and fringes of crystal, its sparkles of 
jewelled light. Then the blue clean-swept 
sky above, and the bluer, purer sea be- 
yond ! It is as if we were suddenly lifted 
into some beautiful moving world free from 
gross elements. All is cold, crystalline, 
ethereal. 
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The carriage had flanked the bay, and 
now stopped at the head of a small, winding 
combe, through which a footpath led to 
shelving rocks overlooking the shore. In 
summer-time there is beauty enough and 
to spare here, and then not a mossy dell 
or ferny covert without the jprattle of 
happy lovers. To-day, instead of greenery 
and wild flowers, was pure, silvery, silent 
splendour, the dazzling flowerets of the 
frost making labyrinths everywhere, Tiere 
and there letting in a peep of the deep 
winter sea. 

Valerian gave Miss Hermitage his arm. 

" It is very clever of you to find out such 
beautiful things,'' she said, delightedly. " And 
to manage even the weather!. No muddy 
roads, no snow-storms 1 Surprise upon sur- 
prise 1 But what are you going to do with 
these good people ? " 

Valerian smiled rebuke, as there emerged 
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from the dry, crisp alleys of shining white, one 
guest after another ; a bevy of pretty girls 
for grace, their vermilion-coloured petticoats 
and crimson feathers brightening the scene, 
and half-a-dozen for wit, Stephana and the 
blind story-teller among these. 

A bend of the path, and Valerian's little 
scheme revealed itself, Midway between the 
sea and the opening of the valley was a 
small restaurant much resorted to in summer, 
but shut up in the winter ; to-day, however, 
alive with merry voices. A bright fire blazed 
on the hearth, curtains had been hung up, 
rugs laid down, the place was a picture of 
rustic elegance and comfort; whilst in the 
middle of the room . stood a flower-decked 
table ready prepared for a savoury feast. 

" How charming ! " cried Miss Hermitage. 
" Well, really, I wonder. Valerian, what you 
will think of next 1 You are, indeed, worth 
any money/' 
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Never was a more appetizing and an> 
mated little banquet. But the marvellous 
entourage would have moved even a dull 
company. 'Twas like feasting in a palace 
of frosted silver under a sapphire dome ! 
What a sight to be seen or missed ! Yet the 
blind story-teller seemed somehow conscious 
of the beauty around him. The enthusiasm 
of the others was as a revelation to his inner 
eye ; and, when the lighter part of the ban- 
quet had come, he rose, leaned against the 
wall, and put everything into a fairy tale — the 
little lodge under the spangled, glittering 
branches, the sea below, blue as malachite, 
flecked with many a white pinnace, the sea- 
birds flashing overhead. 

After the story, the party dispersed to see 
the views, Arthura and Colette staying behind 
to pack up plate and crystal. In the midst 
of this business, Valerian came up. 

'* I have to hurry you away," he said, ad- 
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dressing Colette. " My cousin and Stephana 
wish to return alone, but a seat is kept for you 
in the other carriage. As for us two," he added, 
glancing at Arthura with mischief in his eye, 
" we must get home on foot as best we can." 

Arthura looked dark, but said nothing. 

" The walk is charming. We shall quite 
enjoy ourselves," he went on, ironically, 

" Oh," put in the little Frenchwoman, " I 
am sure you don't mind, do you, Arthura ? 
You will be friends with Mr. Valerian for 
once, won't you ?'* 

" Arthura is not bound to be my friend, 
but cannot refuse my company," Valerian 
replied, still malicious. " I will send Brown 
for the baskets and fetch you afterwards," he 
added, smiling at the discomfited girl. Then, 
giving the little Frenchwoman his arm, he 
set off for the carriage. 

When, however, he came back a few 
minutes later, a certain plumed hat and fur 
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mantle he knew well no longer hung on the 
cloak-pin, Arthura had flown. It was evi- 
dent that she would not have his escort at 
any price. 

From the valley several ways led into 
the town. Which would Arthura take ? He 
pondered for a minute; then reflecting that 
she most probably knew but one, set off in 
pursuit, keeping the high road. And, true 
enough, he did overtake the sulky recalcitrant. 
Mademoiselle. Colette catching sight of the 
pair, walking glumly side by side, sighed to 
herself — 

" Always at daggers drawn ! I do wish 
they would learn to tolerate each other,'* she 
mused. " But it is all Christina's fault." 

Meantime, Stephana, finding Miss Her- 
mitage in the best possible humour, was 
skilfully leading up to . the theme uppermost 
in her mind. 

" I have been thinking a good deal about 
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Valerian since my return to England/' she 
began. "How admirable he is in many 
respects ! So prompt, practical, and good- 
natured !" 

"All that he is, and much more. In fact, 
he is quite indispensable to me," Miss Her- 
mitage replied. " But why should you think 
about him?" 

" Because he is &. relation, and yet no 
relation. I feel that you, Constantine, and 
myself are bound to make up to him for the 
wrong — shall we say — that society has done 
him/' 

"Why should you two do anything for 
Valerian ? He has everything his heart can 
desire," 

" That is hardly a position," Stephana 
said, gently, " and a man should have that. 
Some kind of career, a future." 

" He knows well enough that if he makes 
himself useful to me as long as I live, he will 
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be pensioned. I never intend to enrich any 
one. But Valerian shall never want." 

Stephana looked unconvinced. 

"He is of our blood — the last, may-be. 
He should marry, he should found a family.'* 

Miss Hermitage laughed a little, dry, 
sarcastic laugh. 

'* To listen to you, one might suppose poor 
Valerian to be the son and heir of a peer. 
A nobody he is, a nobody he must remain. 
Unless — " here she laughed again — " unless 
you marry him yourself." 

*' Valerian is on my conscience, and I 
would make sacrifices to help him," Stephana 
said, with great seriousness, and taking no 
account of the last part of the sentence, 

**Why should Valerian be on your 
conscience ? " 

** Is he not on yours, then, and on my 
cousin Constantine's ? " Stephana asked, still 
very earnest. " A kinsman, who should bear 
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our name, yet has no name at all ? The sin of 
our blood is here/' 

" Well, you and I and Constantine, I am 
sure, are doing all that we can for him. 
And the world does not concern itself with 
bygones. He is better off than most 
people, after all that maybe said," Miss Her- 
mitage answered comfortably. 

For some time Stephana was silent. At 
last she said, in the same tone of subdued, 
painful thought, " Christina, do you think 
Constantine would tell me Valerian's histor)' 
from the beginning t " 

" There would be no harm in askingr 
him," was the curt reply. 

Then Miss Hermitage suddenly became 
good-natured and alert, as she changed the 
subject. " Mind and come to our dance, Ste- 
phana. Valerian and Arthura are getting up 
minuets and rigadoons, to be danced in cos- 
tume. It will be as good as a play." 
VOL. I. 5 



CHAPTER VI. 

The like of Valerian and his rigadoons had 
never been seen in those parts, and although 
in his latest achievement he was always said 
to have surpassed himself, here praise 
stopped short for want of a word. 

What so like one fashionable masquerade 
as another ? But when, at a signal from the 
master of the ceremonies, the band sounded, 
and Mr. Constantine led Miss Hermitage, 
both in the costume of Queen Anne's time, 
through the rhythmical paces of a minuet 
drawing-room etiquette was for once set at 
naught, and ringing applause filled the place. 
Youth and beauty felt themselves eclipsed. 
All eyes were fixed on the antique, exquisite 
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pair treading their measures so exactly, 
with such stateliness and dainty grace. Ex- 
quisite they both certainly were, and not only 
as far as dress was concerned. If Miss 
Hermitage wanted Mr. Constantine's perfect 
features and ivory complexion, there v/cis still 
a likeness between them. The faultless 
build, the small stature, the correct carriage, 
were hers also, and Arthura had done the 
business of dressing so beautifully, that there 
was no outward inferiority. 

As a picture. Miss Hermitage could bear 
comparison with her cousin, but as a picture 
only. The sumptuous little old lady, in hoop 
and brocade, nicely matched her no less 
superb cavalier. The fire animating Mr. 
Constantine's physiognomy lacked in Miss 
Hermitage's. Two vessels were here 
fashioned after one mould, but of different 
materials, and whilst through the alabaster 
the pure flame burned bright, feebly by 
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comparison glimmered the wick through the 
clay. 

It was, above all, the little performance 
that captivated lookers-on. Handsome old 
ladies and gentlemen, in antiquated costumes, 
may be seen at a fancy ball any day ; but to 
see them do anything precisely as it would 
have been done in the days of our great- 
grandfathers, is wholly another matter. Mr. 
Constantine had been one of the most 
finished dancers of his time. Miss Her- 
mitage had never been taught any other 
accomplishment but the dance, and could 
still go through her steps and curtsies to 
perfection. The pair, bowing and curtseying 
to each other when the minuet was over, 
afforded a piquant spectacle. For the life of 
them, people could not help clapping their 
hands and shouting. 

" Our last appearance in the world, most 
likely," said Mr. Constantine, as he led his 
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companion to a chair ; ** the next new clothes 
we have to don may be much simpler 1 " 

** Speak for yourself, if you please/' re- 
torted Miss Hermitage ; " though if you had 
left me a legacy, and I wanted it, I should 
have to poison you. You look wiriness 
itself." 

** Don't you really begin to feel ghost-like 
sometimes ? As if you belonged to a world 
of shadows ? " asked the other, playfully. 

" Now, Constantine, if you make yourself 
disagreeable, you shall come to no more of 
my parties.*' 

** My dear Christina, how many more do 
you expect to give ? " • 

" You are older than I am ; ten years at 
least," Miss Hermitage made tart reply. 

"Well, let us not quarrel. I am longing 
for a glass of your well-remembered Madeira. 
Will you bear me company to the buffet } " 

"No, I am well pleased to sit still ; you 
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must go by yourself," was the reply. Where- 
upon Mr. Constantine made a stately rever- 
ence, and left her. 

" How unpleasant Constantine is at times!'' 
thought Miss Hermitage. ** Like Stephana, 
always harping on disagreeable topics. I do 
believe life might be perfect without relations. 
Yet Constantine and Stephana can be vastly 
entertaining when they choose. I could not 
do without them." 

As she spoke, her eye rested on the 
beautiful figure of Stephana, at that moment 
the cynosure of many eyes. She was sitting 
beside the blind story-teller, and, utterly 
unconscious of general admiration, wa^ 
describing one gorgeous figure after another 
as the dancers flashed by in dresses of the 
olden time. Strange although it may ap- 
pear, the effect of Stephana's description on 
her blind companion soon became a much 
more vivid impression to the bystanders than 
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the spectacle itself. The outward, visifale 
pageant before them, so aniinaffd widi life 
and movement, so :^ow widi colour and 
richness, lost somewhat of its charm and 
reality by comparison now, and all were bent 
upon the realization of the scene throi^[h the 
delicate poetic medium of a blind man's 
perceptions. Perhaps, indeed, none of us see 
diings so vividly as those who behold them 
by the aid of memory or imagination only. 
Stephana but described the hues and lustres 
we may look on every day. Her listener 
saw with the inner eye something, maybe, 
of the splendour that irradiated the blind 
prophet of Patmos. And just as the crim- 
sons, the purples, the gold and gems now 
passing before him became a thousand- 
fold more dazzling, exaggerated by a 
blind man's fancy, so the litde crowd of 
listeners saw what their own eyes could 
never have revealed to them. Lukewarm 
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appreciation was changed to deep, intense 
insight. 

" I see it all," said the story-teller, breath- 
ing a sigh of enjoyment as the dance ended. 
** And now, dear lady, tell me what your own 
dress is like. Yet stay, I divine. These 
sumptuous peacock splendours you have 
described so beautifully are not for you — 
only white, and not the white of snows and 
sea-foam, something pearly and pensive ; and 
for jewels, only pearls, or perhaps the 
melancholy opal. No flashes, no scintil- 
lations ; only your eyes — deep, dark, un- 
utterable—to make a glory of the picture." 

" You shall fancy what you please,*' 
said Stephana, smiling. " Now tell me 
what brought you from your beloved 
Italy ? " 

" Ah ! " he replied, '* my answer is easy 
enough. But your own to the same question, 
which I have been tempted to put a dozen 
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times ? You had a mission in Italy ? Sin 
and mystery claimed you ? " 

" Are not sin and mystery everywhere ? " 
asked Stephana, 

" Hardly here," he made reply. " It 
seems to me that you have planted yourself 
in just the kind of world to make us forget 
their very existence. Since I came to this 
place I have breathed an air of perpetual 
light-hearted enjoyment. No need surely 
for a revealer of dark secrets, an apocalypse 
of,doom and retribution, in such a circle ! " 

Stephana, although thoughtful, smiled 
away the grave question. 

** But misery, at least, is to be found in 
every corner of the earth. You may, perhaps, 
hear of me as an evangelist among both rich 
and poor. If I undertake to preach sermons 
for the good of my fellows, will you tell them 
stories ? " 

" You have anticipated my reply to your 
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first question," he said, quite seriously. 
** What else, indeed, can a blind man do ? 
And why should not story-telling be made a 
medium of spiritual instruction as well cis the 
printer s block ? Now I do not know if it has 
ever struck you, but it has long weighed upon 
my own mind, and painfully and imperiously 
— a conviction that must sooner or later take 
the shape of deed — how few, comparatively 
speaking, realize the music there may be to 
unaccustomed ears in the human voice. Most 
folks, at least English-speaking folks, hear 
once in their lives the music of the sea. 
Some sort of musical harmony, too, is brought 
to the door of the meanest But the subtle 
spell that lurks in rare elocution, how seldom 
is that exercised on the souls of the mcisses ! " 
'*And such a gift is indeed yours," 
answered Stephana, eagerly. ** Nor the 
gift alone. You have the skill also to 
use it." 
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" So I believe," answered her companion, 
in a tone of deep humility. " A blind man, 
above all others, has constant need of fellow- 
ship and sympathy. In darkness none can 
live alone. I have ofttimes put the question 
to myself: Might not story-telling become 
not only a medium of social intercourse, but 
absolutely a career, an avocation ? Outside 
the pulpit, outside the tribune, what a field 
lies open for him who would move the souls 
of men by the magic of fastidious, impas- 
sioned, flawless speech ! For the most part, 
to what dull, gross uses is put the human 
voice ! Listen on the threshold of a tavern, 
a cottage parlour, on the promenade, any place 
in which average humanity is congregated 
together. The language is mean enough, 
but the manner is more deplorable still. 
Never once will you hear an exquisite 
word." 

*'A beautiful ambition is yours," replied 
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Stephana. '' And, of course, your stories will 
point a moral ? " 

'* Was ever any story written by reason- 
able man or woman without a moral ? 
Therefore, dearest lady, you will picture me 
and hear of me as a wanderer, stopping 
wherever he can get a dozen folks to listen to 
him — or even one! For I shall not only 
accept invitations to frolicsome places, but 
to spitals, deathly silent but for the groan 
of pain, and to lonely chambers of sick 
men. Think of what a story may do for 
one blank day ! Nor will sin fright me. Shall 
I not be as safe in the dens of vice as your- 
self ? For I have heard of a certain angel 
that troubles the waters " 

He broke off with a rapturous expression, 
and added, still using Italian, and speaking in 
undertones, 

" Ah I if I might but be as that angels 
attendant shadow — ministrant, I dare not say ; 
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to whom can a blind man minister ? But if 
we could only go through the world hand in 
hand — you to speak to men's consciences, I to 
their hearts — what happiness would life still 
have in store for me ! " And lower and lower 
still he dropped his voice : " Did you not know 
it ? I could not stay behind. Italy was not 
Italy without you." 

Before Stephana had time to reply, if 
indeed she intended to make any, Valerian 
came up, petitioning for a story. Nothing 
else would now satisfy Miss Hermitage and 
her guests. 

So, leaning against the mantelpiece, his 
tall, attenuated figure wearing almost a look 
of shadowy unsubstantiality, his pale, rapt 
face riveted, as it seemed, on some spot from 
whence light should come, he looked as 
strange and out of place among these care- 
less masqueraders as Stephana herself. It 
was, indeed, perhaps the contemplation of the 
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narrator as much as the wild, weird story he 
now told with such quiet, insinuating force, 
that struck the fancy of his listeners. 

When he ended, there was a ringing 
shout of applause. Miss Hermitage went 
straight to her guest with bluntest thanks. 

" I am much obliged to you, Mr. Mark- 
ham. Really, what a pity it is you are not 
some poor undergraduate in search of a 
livelihood ! I would give you handsome 
wages, and you should tell me a story every 
day of my life ! " 



CHAPTER VII. 

**Ah, Arthura!" said Miss Hermitage, when 
the flushed, triumphant girl came to her 
patroness's unrobing, "what should I do 
without you ? Your comments on these 
evenings is the best part of them." 

"Are they really?" Arthura asked. 
Then, as she took off one ornament after 
another from the gold brocade, she said, 
" Who got the most admiration to-night, you 
or I?" 

Miss Hermitage laughed grimly. 

" What a question to ask ! People admire 
you, my dear, because you are young and 
handsome, and me because I am a rich old 
woman they can get something out of." 

" But it is all admiration, and foolish com- 
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pliments may as well be paid to one*s pocket 
as to one's self. What difference can it 
make ? " laughed Arthura, gaily. 

" You are in extravagant spirits to-night. 
I am sure you have been quarrelling again 
with Valerian. You may try to crush him ; 
you never will," Miss Hermitage said. " But 
quarrel as much as you please, so long as you 
do it amusingly." 

" I do not want to crush anyone," Arthura 
replied. " But if anyone, why not Mr. 
Valerian ? " 

*' Because he is a man and you are a 
woman — that is why. You will be worsted." 

Arthura laughed in merry scorn. 

*' If Mr. Valerian were not a man, I could 
like him well enough." 

" Well, we cannot transform him into a 
parrot, like Indas. So you must put up with 
him as he is." 

*' Do tell me, my Gossip," said Arthura. 
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** Can you remember how you felt when you 
first fell in love ? " 

"What next, Miss Malapert? I wonder 
why it is that your impertinence never dis- 
pleases me ? " 

" Is not impertinence common sense, and 
common sense Christian feeling? '* asked the 
undaunted Arthura. "Why am I not to 
treat you like a human [being, just because 
you are rich and I am poor ? " 

" Why, indeed ? But you are not falling 
in love yourself, are you ? " asked Miss Her- 
mitage, glancing at the sparkling, animated 
apparition before her. " Be warned, Arthura ! 
Falling in love would be ruin to your pro- 
spects." 

Arthura but grew more and more gay- 
some. She actually stooped down and 
kissed the tip of Miss Hermitage's nose. 
.Never before had she ventured on such a 
caress, but it was not taken amiss. 
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" Why should you throw yourself away 
on a curate when I give you the pay of 
three ? No, my dear ; stay with me and 
amuse me," Miss Hermitage said. 

*' But I can do that and fall in love, too/' 

Then she threw herself playfully on her 
knees before her patroness, and asked, in a 
tone of entreaty : 

" A favour, a favour ! or I stay here all 
night. May I go home to-morrow to get a 
peep at my darlings ? " 

"If Valerian makes no objection, cer- 
tainly. What is the programme ? " 

" * Expectation is the better half of enjoy- 
ment,' as the spider said before gobbling up 
the fly. Wait and see, dear mistress. But 
I am not wanted." 

" I can hardly believe that Still, if 
Valerian raises no objection, go and see your 
step-mother and the children, by all means. 
But home'early, remember." 
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" May I settle it all with Mn Valerian ? " 

asked the girl. 

" Yes, settle it with Valerian," Miss Her- 
mitage made answer. " Though what plea- 
sure you can find in going to London for an 
hour or two this cold weather, I cannot con- 
ceive. But now, tell me amusing things. 
What did people say and do worth repeating 
to-night ? " 

** If it were only possible to be as clever 
as some people are stupid ! But I won't be 
ill-natured, even to the curates ! And Mr. 
Barham — well, can you imagine what Mr. 
Barham said " 

But her listener had dozed off, and 
Arthura glided away, the tirewoman replac- 
ing her. Still radiant and wide-awake, she 
went downstairs to look for Valerian. He 
had just lighted Mademoiselle Colette's 
candle, and the pair were bidding each other 
good night when she entered the dining- 
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room, bringing so much freshness and beauty 
with her that they could but look up admir- 
ingly. 

Yes ; this dark-haired, dark-eyed Arthura, 
with her rich complexion and easily-acquired 
sumptuousness of dress, was a picture 
worth looking at just then. She might in- 
deed wear anything and be in any mood. 
But the dash of wild spirits, no less than the 
gown, red as a cardinal's chasuble, became her 
mightily. 

She went straight up to Valerian, and, 
dropping a curtsey, asked, with the prettiest 
simper in the world. 

** Please, sir, may I have a day out, to- 
morrow?'* 

" What have you done to deserve it ? " 
he asked, looking in the best possible 
humour also. 

** You can spare me," she said, now her- 
self again. ** I am not wanted to-morrow. 
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Do, Mr. Valerian, for once be amiable to 
me. 

** Oh ! be friends," interposed Colette. 
" I am sure you might like each other if you 
only tried. Do begin this very day. Let 
her go home, Mr. Valerian, and she will 
show her gratitude by being friendly to 
you ever after." 

" I make no conditions," frowned Ar- 
thura. " The day's holiday is in the 
bond." 

" Not any especial day," said Valerian, 
teazingly. 

*' I will have to-morrow or none," was 
the vindictive reply. 

"Oh, dear Arthura! oh, Mr. Valerian! 
do not begin quarrelling. You were quite 
pleasant to each other this evening. I 
watched you." 

"We must be civil before the world. 
No, Arthura. It is inconvenient to me to 
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spare you to-morrow. Ask me some other 
time/' 

" Never again," Arthura said, as she took 
up her candle sulkily, and made for the 
door. 

** Dear Mr. Valerian," put in Colette, " she 
looks terribly disappointed. Why not say 
yes ? Stay, Arthura ; I am sure he will say 
ves." 

But Arthura vanished quickly as she had 
come. 

** Let me go to her with the permission. 
She is young. She clings to her step-brothers 
and sisters. Remember that this is not her 
home," pleaded the little Frenchwoman. 

**0f course, she can go," Valerian an- 
swered, with perfect good-nature. " But it 
does me good to see that girl in a passion. 
She is really very handsome." 

**One would think women were only 
made to be looked at, from the way men talk 
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of beauty. She has a heart of gold. That 
is really something worth mentioning. But, 
good night, Mr. Valerian. I will do anything 
that in me lies to fill her place to-morrow. I 
must now let the poor child have the haf{)py 
news to sleep upon." 

" Good night. Mademoiselle Colette. Tell 
Arthura, no more holidays for her unless she 
comes back in a tractable spirit. Hence- 
forth all favours to depend on good beha- 
viour." 

" Indeed, I shall say no such thing. I 
will not aid and abet you in spoiling a gene- 
rous temper. The sin be on your own head." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Arthura lived in two worlds, divided only 
by an hour and a half of railway, yet un- 
like each other as remote Antipodes. The 
place she greeted so rapturously next day 
was wholly sad and unlovely. Instead of 
tossing waves and exhilarating breezes, a 
white town glittering along the sea-marge and 
resting on hills verdurous even in November, 
she saw a picture as sordid as may be. It 
was certainly not London in tatters, but 
London out-at-elbows, London shorn of its 
sable pomp, and shivering in the thin gar- 
ments of poor gentility. This townling within 
a town was one of those numerous suburban 
colonies of poor people ashamed to be held 
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poor. One street of lU-built little houses was 
precisely like its fellow. There were preco- 
cious little serving-maids cleaning windows, 
gardens in front narrow as hearthrugs, clothes 
that would never dry hanging out at the 
back, and nothing in one window that you did 
not see in the next. Yet a fire blazed on 
every hearth, the cheap red curtains had a 
warm look, on every sill was a flower or bird- 
cage for grace. 

As Arthura tripped along the narrow 
street, her step became buoyant, her cheek 
glowed with happy expectation, and her 
heart leaped. She breathed the air of 
Home ! 

** Arthura, my own Arthura!" cried a 
young voice from within. 

Straightway the door flew open, and a 
delicate-looking boy of eleven was almost 
choking her with embraces, a girl two years 
younger was clutching her gown, the young 
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mother followed leading a third, and all was 
joyous commotion. 

"You should have written, Arthura," 
began her young step-mother, affectionately, 
but with a tone of melancholy reproach. 
" We have nothing fit to give you for 
dinner.'' 

" My dear little Steppie " (her pet name 
for a step-mother hardly older than herself), 
**you must not bewail the dinner, but be 
merry. I could not tell you because I did 
not know. I am to have a day's holiday 
once a month. Only think of that ! " 

Then she kissed the little company over 
and over again — Steppie, the boy Walter, 
Benjamine, and her three-year-old sister. 

" My own, own Arthura ! " cried Walter, 
clinging to her, gazing up into her face as if 
his very life were there. " Kiss me a thou- 
sand times, my Arthura." 

Whilst Steppie very carefully and admir- 
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ingly disrobed Arthura, putting away plumed 
hat, rich fur cloak, and silver-handled um- 
brella, little Benjamine s face presented an 
interesting study. 

First, with large eyes, pale blue as milk 
and water, she inspected the muff. Finding it 
absolutely and hopelessly empty, she sniffed 
gently round the cloak, lifting up the lappets, 
peering slyly into the pockets ; like the muff, 
they held nothing. Benjamine next glanced 
at the umbrella ; no little parcel was fastened 
to it. She at last, sadly and resignedly, sat 
down by Arthura s side. 

" What beautiful things you wear now ! " 
she said. 

" It is my livery," Arthura answered, mer- 
rily. ** Miss Hermitage s servants all wear 
livery — the men powdered wigs and artificial 
legs covered with silk stockings, the women 
furs and feathers." 

" Arthura ! " Steppie cried, ready to shed 
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tears of mortification ; ** how can you talk in 
that way to the poor children ? *' 

'* Would you have them believe that I 
like wearing a hundred pounds' worth of 
clothes, whilst they are fitted out at the slop- 
shop ? " Arthura asked, with almost brutal 
frankness. 

**That reminds me," Steppie began ; "I 
am very sorry. I always have something 
disagreeable to say when you come home. 
The children must have new shoes. I could 
not take them to church last Sunday because 
they were so badly shod." 

Arthura took out her purse, and, with 
unruffled spirits, emptied its contents on the 
table. There were several pieces of gold, a 
number of shillings, and one sixpence. She 
picked up nothing but her railway ticket, and 
pushed the money towards her step-mother. 

** There, dear little mamma ; I wish I 
had more to give you." 
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Benjamine crept up to her mother's side. 

" May I have the sixpence for the doll 
you promised me ? " she said. 

"Yes," cried Arthura, overhearing the 
question; ''and give Walter something, and 
baby, too, I was too delighted at the pro- 
spect of seeing you all to think of pre- 
sents." 

" I hope you are happy ? " asked Steppie. 

** As happy as I can be away from you. My 
notion of perfect happiness is to have nothing 
to do all day but to lie here on the sofa, with 
the children jumping over me and little 
mamma feeding me with a spoon." 

The children laughed immoderately. 

"How amusing you always are ! " sighed 
Steppie. "Tis but a dull companion I am 
to the poor children. I could cry sometimes 
to think how dull I am." 

" That is an odd way of trying to be 
livelier," laughed Arthura. "You should 
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read some funny story, that makes you laugh 
till the tears run down." 

** Tell us such a story. Make mamma's 
tears run down," said Walter. 

** No ; when we have had dinner, we will 
do something better than have stories. Wait 
and see," replied Arthura, looking mys- 
terious. 

It was soon one of the clock, dinner-time ; 
and the little maid-of-all-work having laid the 
cloth, the party sat down. 

"A wretched dinner for you," moaned 
Steppie. " Now, had you come the day be- 
fore yesterday, you would have dined off a 
hot joint ; and last week Aunt Fanny sent us 
a duck." 

The dinner was no worse than it gene- 
rally is in households where means are 
straitened, and gentility at a premium. But 
the savour of home was there. Arthura, 
with Walter by her side, and the rest of her 
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little family in sight, would have willingly 
swallowed anything short of ogre's fare. 

Grace said, and the cloth taken away, she 
sprang up joyfully. 

" Little mamma shall play to us, and we 
will dance," she said ; " dance madly, till we 
hear the muffin-bell." 

Dancing and muffins ! Each word con- 
veyed to the children's minds the very apex 
of enjoyment They knew not which to 
enjoy most, the delectation of the moment, 
or the thought of the pleasure to come. 

Steppie, proud and happy to have her 
one accomplishment called into requisition, 
sat down to the piano. Arthura danced, now 
with Walter, now with demure Benjamine, 
now with one-syllabled baby. It was won- 
derful how much contentment baby managed 
to express with her monosyllables. All were 
in frolicsome mood. Even Steppie declared 
that she was enjoying herself. 
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** At least, not enjoying myself. I cannot 
say that I can do that. But I am enjoying 
you, I suppose, Arthura/' 

The minutes flew by desperately. There 
was the muffin-bell ! 

But although the muffin- bell heralded tea, 
and tea Arthura s departure, all kept up their 
spirits till the last moment. How could they 
help it } First, Arthura, all tears, sighs, and 
depression, acted the woe-begone figure she 
should make on entering Miss Hermitage's 
drawing-room. Then, with inimitable mimi- 
cry, she showed how, in the midst of her 
despondency. Miss Hermitage's pet parrot 
would shout, " Fetch the doctor ! " changing 
her tears to laughter. Lastly, standing on 
the hearth-rug, she acted alternately the part 
of Colette, vinaigrette in hand, offering con- 
solation, and of herself, utterly inconsolable, 
yet laughing between her sobs. 

This comic scene sent the children into 
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ecstasies ; but no time for encores, only just 
enough to hurry on hats and cloaks, and 
catch the train. Arthura did, however, find 
a moment before they set out to put her arms 
round her step-mother*s neck and whisper : 

"Of course, Steppie, as soon as papa's 
debts are paid, you shall be made much more 
comfortable." 

Then they all started, prattling cheerfully 
as they made their way through the fog. 

"Tell me," Steppie said, as the train 
came up. " Nobody is unkind ? You are not 
snubbed and flouted ? " 

Arthura laughed merrily. 

" You have never been to Court, little 
mamma. Everybody is good to the Court- 
fool, the zany! I am as the apple of Miss 
Hermitage's eye." 

Before Steppie had time to remonstrate, 
the train was off. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Valerian could gild refined gold and paint 
the lily in matters of enjoyment ; but how to 
plant Miss Hermitage's bower with ama- 
ranth and myrtle, and shut out breaths from 
the cold, dark underworld of shades ? Do 
what he might, mortal reminders would come, 
in the likeness of such winter ailments as 
flesh is heir to, the cough and catarrh in- 
separable from age as expectant next-of-kin. 
Through the very key-holes these warn- 
ing whispers continued to make insinuating 
way, and curtains downier than starlings' 
nests failed to keep them out. 

** I suppose, if Valerian cannot keep me 
well in England, we must betake ourselves 
to the Riviera next winter," she said to Mr. 
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Constantine. " But I find England quite as 
amusing; and to folks of our generation it 
seems more natural to live in one*s own 
country, in spite of the climate." 

" I do not think the climate of a certain 
other country we are both fast bound for will 
trouble us much. Whether you will find it 
amusing or not, my poor Christina, I cannot 
say." 

** I am sure I do not ask you to say. 
You are welcome to think what you please, 
and to keep your thoughts a secret," retorted 
Miss Hermitage. ** I sincerely hope, Con- 
stantine, when I am as old as you are, I 
shall be less disagreeable." 

" Come, cousin, we won*t quarrel. Tot- 
tering on the verge of the grave, as we both 
are, we ought to love each other like turtle- 
doves. Still, I make use of the privilege 
of kinship to urge on you — 
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*' An odious privilege, too ! Am I in my 
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dotage? Cannot I do as I will with my 
own ? I know what you are driving at. 
What can it concern you how I dispose of 
my money ? " 

'' Tush, tush, my dear Christina ! You 
cannot be angry with your old cousin. I 
can have none but disinterested motives in 
persuading you to make your will. It is 
your duty as a citizen." 

** Well, have you made yours ? " asked 
Miss Hermitage, brusquely. 

** Upon my honour, I have. But as I 
have nothing to leave, what does it matter ? *' 
*' Nothing to leave ! What an old spend- 
thrift ! And your money has been squandered 
on no good objects — that I feel certain of,'* 
retorted Miss Hermitage, vindictively. 

Mr. Constantine looked more insinuating 
than ever. 

** My dear Christina, you are not a child. 
You know something of the world and its 
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ways. I may, then, blush for my follies in 
your presence. But it is not the model 
husbands and fathers that make the world 
better, remember. It is the good citizen, 
the man of public spirit I have at least 
been a squanderer in good causes also." 

"Well, is my squandering in bad 
causes?" asked Miss Hermitage. "I em- 
ploy plenty of people. I encourage trade ! " 

" Women were not taught political eco- 
nomy when you learned Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses," answered the other, with 
perfect good-nature. ** But you have the 
right to enjoy your money. The only point 
I feel it a duty, as your nearest relation and 
senior, to insist upon, is this, — you must 
know, as well as I do, that if you never 
make a ^yill, poor Valerian would not so 
much as get a quarterns allowance if it hap- 
pened to be due." 

So saying, Mr. Constantine rose, and very 
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Significantly, with his walking-stick, traced on 
the carpet the family escutcheon, bearing a 
bar sinister. 

Miss Hermitage was not to be moved. 

" Then it would fall to Stephana to pro- 
vide for him! She has plenty of money. 
She may marry Valerian if she choose when 
I am gone." 

" Oh I you do think you shall go, as you 
call it, sometime or other?" laughed Mr. 
Constantine, lightly. " Don't be so super- 
stitious . as to suppose that the making of a 
will would hasten departure. I made mine, 
the first of many, fifty years ago." 

** Much good it would do, if, as you say, 
you have nothing to leave." 

" Well, one always has something. For 
instance, in my last codicil I bequeathed to 
you my dress suit, shoe-buckles and all. It 
will so pleasingly remind you of the heyday 
of age we are now spending together — these 
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lover-Iike confabulations and almost amor- 
ous confidences." 

" I am sure it is very handsome of you 
to leave me your old clothes ! Now, had 
you left me the family portraits in your pos- 
session, I would not say no." 

" Not too late ! " cried Mr. Constantine, 
eagerly. " I will order a fresh codicil to be 
drawn up this very day. Provided that you, 
by way of return, leave me five thousand a 
year ! " 

**You are absurdity itself! Ten years 
my senior, and asthmatic to boot ! " 

" Do oblige me, Christina. Supposing it 
should happen that I live to be a centena- 
rian, and you are prematurely cut off, how 
glad you would feel that you had smoothed 
my declining years ! " 

" If you have not enough to live upon, 
you are most welcome to anything you want 
You know that well enough, Constantine. 
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But I must go my own ways ; I cannot be 
interfered with." 

" I always said you were an angel. I 
only want, alas^! what you refuse to give me 
— your confidence, your affection. Well, I 
am off to Stephana ! She never refuses me 
anything, and I will tell her that it is her 
duty to marry Valerian." 

" I hope she will tell you that it is your 
duty to leave other people's marriages 
alone." 

" And wills ? Well, God bless you, my 
dear Christina ! We part in peace, I hope 1 '* 

" You are not going off on a journey, are 
you ?" asked Miss Hermitage. 

" No, indeed ! " was the reply. " I could 
but think of yourself. The gruel basin, the 
hot posset, the slight — forgive me, Christina! 
— the slight redness of the nose; all these 
things awaken anxiety, when we are — well, 
no longer what we used to be." 
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"Come, Constantlne, the luncheon bell! 
You must really stay or go. Stay, I say ; for 
Stephana's genius does not He in the direction 
of eating and drinking. She lives herself 
on air." 

Raillery and banter will, however, often 
do what argument fails to accomplish ; and 
Colette's quick mind soon discovered that her 
friend and patroness was pondering. Some- 
thing — the little Frenchwoman knew not 
what — had set her thinking. She entered 
airily as usual into the day's distractions, 
with recovered health recovering her spirits. 
But she had evidently a weight on her 
mind. 

Now, there was one person in the wide 
world from whom Miss Hermitage had no 
secrets, and that one person was Mademoi- 
selle Colette. They had summered and win- 
tered each other, to use a rustic phrase, for 
upwards of fifty years. They had borne 
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together the thraldom of youth, and in com- 
pany had welcomed the deliverance that 
came with age. And, strange to say, the 
materialism and self-indulgence of the one 
had never infected the other. Colette, now 
an old woman, was all pure, unalloyed 
musicalness and sweetness, as when, an 
orphan girl of twenty, she had been received 
as companion to the miser's daughter. 
Did the pair love each other ? Rather, 
did Miss Hermitage love anyone ? for 
Colette's warm heart embraced all the world. 
Who can answer such a question ? But 
if not affection, at least generosity or grati- 
tude, made the rich woman act a protector s 
part to the penniless one. Colette, to use her 
patroness's words, had everything she wanted. 
Confidence, like love, is accorded to those 
who do not go out of their way in search of 
it ; and Colette, during fifty years, had never 
asked Miss Hermitage an indiscreet question. 
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She knew well enough that in due time she 
should learn her friend's most secret thoughts, 
and so it was now. 

"CoUey," said Miss Hermitage one morn- 
ing, " I am going to send Arthura and 
Valerian away to«morrow for a week. The 
servants must go, too, except Bates, who is 
so deaf that she would not hear a cannon-ball 
going off under her ear. Mr. Brown is 
coming." 

" I am very glad," answered Colette, 
always on the side of right and kindliness. 

•'Why you should be glad, I cannot 
conceive! What difference can it make to 



you?" 

" I was thinking of Valerian," said the 
little Frenchwoman, meekly. 

" One would suppose, to hear you and 
Constantine talk of Valerian, that I had never 
done anything for him. He has as much as 
he deserves, I am sure." 
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" So have we all. Some of us, perhaps, 
more," was the reply. 

" You talk like a child, Colette ! As if 
deserving had anything to do with the good 
or evil fortune that befals us in this world. 
Nobody deserves anything. We just take 
our chance, as people do with lottery tickets. 
Well, Mr. Brown is coming, so I hope you 
will now be satisfied." 

Nothing more was said, but next day by 
noon Miss Hermitage's house wore a look of 
funereal gloom. The shutters of the ground 
floor were closed, the blinds of the upper 
chambers were drawn. Not a sign of life 
was to be seen. 

Some careless passers-by supposed that 
Miss Hermitage had been very suddenly 
stricken down with mortal sickness ; others, 
that she had lost her cousin, Mr. Constan- 
tine. The world of acquaintance took it for 
granted that she was, as the phrase goes, 
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"out of town." No one surmised the true 
state of the case. Closeted with her faithful 
old friend and legal adviser, Brown ; Colette 
stationed outside the door, lest even the deaf 
old woman servant left in charge might peep 
through the key-hole — Miss Hermitage was 
at length making her will ! 



CHAPTER X. 

Never springtide gave more seductive hints 
of sunshine holiday than on that April morn- 
ing when Arthura and Valerian found them- 
selves so unexpectedly and enchantingly cast 
adrift. How fair and pleasant looked the 
world ! The zephyrs breathed softly from the 
south, the brilliant metallic sea was changed 
to gently ruffled azure, the fishing barques, 
instead of battling for very life with fury of 
wind and waves, glided lazily, or lay at anchor, 
as if the sweet day would last for ever. 

And life was theirs for seven such days ! 
No more amusement to think of and to 
scheme ; no more happy devices necessary 
daily, hourly, momentarily. They could both 
be as dull as they pleased till twelve of the 
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clock that day week. No wonder they 
breathed, not common air, but intoxicating 
ether, and hardly touched the ground as they 
went. 

Noisy as must any railway station be, 
perhaps it is the most exhilarating place in 
the universe. The railway whistle has 
sweetest music in it ; the bustle and turbu- 
lence intoxicate the senses. We are going 
somewhere. We are leaving somebody be- 
hind. Let us pardon our ancestors their 
bloody encounters, their savage pastimes ; 
they had no railway to whirl them in a 
twinkling from routine and relations. 

Arthura, a lacquey beside her holding 
reticule and wrap, looked more like a queen 
than a young lady living, as the phrase goes, 
by her wits. A duchess might well have 
envied that erect carriage, that fine glow of 
spirit, that faultless set of the head, not to 
speak of eyes and brow. 
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Valerian came up, cold as ice, and auto- 
matic as if he, too, wore livery. 

" Here is your ticket," he said. " We 
must travel by sea-coast, as there is no other 
train for an hour. I go to the smoking car- 
riage, so will say good-bye, and wish you a 
pleasant journey." 

Then having seen to the proper arrange- 
ment of her bagatelles, he took formal leave. 
In another minute the train moved off slowly, 
following the sea-line. 

The radiant girl looked out of the window, 
smiling to herself, laughing to herself for 
very joy; but for the absurdity of it, she 
must have burst out singing. A week — a 
long, unending week — of home, of freedom ! 
And Steppie, and Walter, and Benjamine 
— what a surprise in store for them ! She 
already saw Walter's pale cheek crimson with 
delight at the news. His own Arthura, and 
for seven round days 1 Tears of exquisite 
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expectation filled her eyes ; she could no 
longer contain herself. 

She was fairly crying at last, from pure 
gladness of soul, when the train stopped for 
a minute, the door of the carriage opened, 
and Valerian jumped in. Without a word of 
apology, he sat down. The cold ceremoni- 
ousness of a quarter of an hour before had 
vanished. The mask was thrown aside. 
Her lover stood bending over her, kissing 
away her tears. 

" The joy, the surprise ! " was all she 
could say, whilst she wept on, he smiling 
reproaches. 

" Listen," he said, flushed, trembling with 
haste and eagerness. " A wonderful idea has 
just flashed across my mind ; you must not, 
you cannot, say no. In the other end of the 
train is a prot^gde of Colette's, a French 
schoolmistress, going back^with her little girl 
to France. Let us go with them. Let us 
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spend our holiday on the other side of the 
water." 

All her doubts, misgivings, and hesitancy 
he read at a glance. Her pure, candid face 
opened to him as a book. 

" I know this lady, Colette's friend, well. 
She would take care of you. If the ad- 
venture is discovered, no blame could be 
attached to either of us. But it will not be 
discovered ; I will bind her over to secrecy. 
And you shall have your promised holiday 
at home in the summer; that I promise, I 
guarantee, 

Still Arthura wavered. 

" Think of me," he urged. " I could not 
see you at your step-mother's. We have so 
much to say to each other, and here is an 
opportunity." 

Arthura said never a word. 

" Oh ! we must go," he cried ; " you 
need just such a distraction. And France ! 
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France! To be in France! Think of 
that 1 " 

But Arthura could not think at all. The 
sudden sense of freedom, the relief at throw- 
ing aside the mask worn so many months, 
had quite overcome her. She only wanted a 
quiet place in which to weep happy tears. 

" Then I decide for you," he said. " I 
not only decide ; I take all the responsibility. 
We will go with this lady. You shall stay 
under her roof, and every day we will run 
about in the country together." 

That notion of running about in the coun- 
try with Valerian made Arthura smile through 
her tears. She let him do as he would, only 
begging .to be left alone for the present, till 
they were on the boat, till they were in 
France, she said. 

" Till we get back again ? " smiled Va- 
lerian. 

But he humoured her, getting out at the 
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next station, and Arthura had a priceless 
hour to herself. No one was bv. She could 
ease her too happy heart by tears — not the 
first, certes, of her young life, but the first, 
as certainly the last, shed out of pure, unal- 
loyed joy. Who ever wept twice for being 
too happy ? 

Then the train stopped, and there came 
the excitement of a first little sea-voyage. 
Arthura, placed between her new friends, 
looked around her with quick, eager eyes. 
Nothing she saw now was ever forgotten — 
the strange, sweet aspect of English land- 
scape, as it gradually faded from view ; the 
pure waters, through which the vessel moved 
like a living thing that knows its way ; most 
of all, the ships coming and going, the sea- 
birds darting hither and thither. All was life 
and movement on what she had imagined to 
herself must be the solitary, silent ocean. 

Then, as gradually, dawned a beautiful 
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old town, built high on a green hill. No 
look of England here ; church-towers, house- 
tops, even shutters, had an outlandish ap- 
pearance. The place seemed to smile a 
welcome, and gentle gales breathed from the 
lee-shore. Nearer and nearer they came, till 
they were close under the bustling harbour 
and quaint town, both bright as in a picture. 
The sailors on the quay shouted, using fo- 
reign speech ; military music could be heard 
from a neighbouring caserne ; a little convent 
bell tinkled sweetly in the suburbs. 

At last the keel grazed the sand, and the 
travellers landed one by one under the waving 
tricolor. They had setj^foot'^on the soil of 
happy France — the pleasant, pleasant land ! 
land of liberty, of light-heartedness, and of 
love ! 



CHAPTER XI. 

All, as yet, had seemed like a dream to 
Arthura — the sail, the landing, the long, long 
journey westward, then the arrival at the fair 
city enthroned so statelily on the Loire. It 
was morning when the train crawled slowly 
along the quays bristling with masts, and 
close under the shadow of the venerable 
cathedral, into the station. 

The sun was flashing on town and river, 
gilding the ancient palaces of merchant 
princes, burnishing dome and cupola, lending 
Venetian warmth and sumptuousness to the 
scene. And over all such a sky ! Flawless, 
dazzling, southern blue. " Were there never 
any clouds in France ? " asked the wondering 
Arthura. 
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She awoke to realities when she found 
herself in Madame Henri s little parlour 
alone with Valerian; hostess and little 
daughter out marketing; the class-rooms 
closed on account of Easter holiday ; half an 
hour certainly, perhaps an hour, all their own 
before d^jefiner. 

" At last ! " he said, and, perhaps pardon- 
ably, gathered her for a moment to his lips, 
his heart, his knee ; " at last ! " But it was 
for a moment only. The next, Arthura was 
standing beside his chair, not in the least 
ready to cry of joy now, but every inch her- 
self, raillery as well as love looking out of her 
eyes, a thousand things besides sentiment on 
her lips. 

" What will become of us ? " she asked, 
roguishly. " We are ruined ! we are un- 
done 1 '' 

Quite pardonably, it must be admitted, 
Valerian v/ould fain have had one kiss more 
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— only the third after six months* waiting, 
he pleaded. But Arthura laughingly changed 
the subject. 

" We are ruined ! " she repeated, looking 
artlessly, foolishly blissful over the prospect. 

** Yes,'* he replied, shaking his head, with 
a mock woe-begone look. " My poor little 
girl, ruin is just the word. Nothing could 
have turned out so deplorably for both of us 
as this business. It is, in fact, suicidal." 

" I am as good as married already, for 
I have a family to support," began Arthura, 
with eyes brimful of hope and joy. 

" And I have no prospects. I must stay 
with my cousin," said Valerian, looking 
equally radiant. 

" I have my dear father's debts to pay." 
For a moment Arthura*s face clouded over. 
The next she was sparkling as before. 

" I shall perhaps be my own master, and 
able to marry you, when I am sixty. 
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Will you wait for me so long, my poor 
Arthura ? " 

Arthura laughed gaily. 

"Shall I have done all that I must do 
by that time ? Thirty years, thirty years ! 
It seems a long time; yet, with the 
children to educate and place out, not a 
day too much. It would be safer to say 
forty." 

And again she laughed merrily. 

" Would you love me for forty years ? " 
she asked, and, bending down as she stood 
behind his chair, he unconscious of the act, 
she just touched his brown curls with her 
lips. 

"No, I cannot promise ! You are the 
cleverest at devices. Find some means of 
solving the problem." 

" Oh ! let us not think of the future to- 
day ! " she cried, passionately. " Let us run 
about in the woods, and gather wild 
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flowers, like children. The problem can 



wait/' 



" For forty years ? Well, give me one 
kiss, and I will promise anything you 
please." 

'* Not to marry Stephana, then ? " she 
asked, full of vivaciousness and diablerie. 
" For that is what they have set their minds 
on, my poor boy, I mean Miss Hermitage 
and Mr. Constantine. Stephana is to marry 
you, and you are to become a grand per- 
sonage." 

" Nonsense," he said, sharply and re- 
proachfully ; " who could have put such an 
idea into your head ? " 

"Well, Stephana would not have you, 
that I am sure of," was the saucy reply. 

" You do not know that, either," Valerian 
said, distracted by Arthura's spirit and beauty; 
in almost a lover-like frenzy at the notion 
that she loved him, was to belong to him, yet 
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at the same time a little ruffled at her out* 
spokenness and want of appreciation. And 
a second time the temptation was too great. 
She was more than bewitching, but she had 
hurt his vanity. A second time he took her, 
lover-like, in his arms, as he put the ques- 
tion: 

" Tell me. v Was it but a mock quarrel, 
like the rest, for Miss Hermitage's diversion, 
or did you mean it? You once called me 
dull I " 

" What people do in play they are apt to 
do in earnest. Let me tell you what is on 
my mind, for once, for all," she said, sitting 
beside him, at first neither sad nor merry, in 
every-day, sober-coloured mood. 

** My own Valerian,'' she began, " you 
must know how hard it has been to keep up 
this deception so long. When I first went 
to Miss Hermitage's, I thought nothing could 
be easier than to pretend to dislike you. 
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loving you all the while. And, besides, it 
was my bread and the poor children's." 

She dashed away a tear or two, then 
went on. 

" It was my father's honour ; I could not 
refuse. But I have felt a dozen times as if I 
must go and tell Miss Hermitage all.** 

" You will not — promise me you will 
not ? " asked Valerian, greatly disturbed, 

" I have no right to betray you. Be 
easy," she said, raising her tear-wet face to 
his, kissing him as if he were a child, a weak 
thing dependent on her. " But if you will 
not release me from the bond, let me go." 

Again she turned to him, this time with 
passionate pleading, with love unutterable 
looking out of her pure eyes. 

**We should be able to see each other 
now and then. We could write to each other. 
I am sure we should both be much happier.** 

"Well,** Valerian said, very kindly, even 
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tenderly, '*we will turn the matter over in our 
minds ; we will talk about it." 

"I cannot quarrel with you any more. 
The pretence of disliking you became un- 
bearable sometimes," Arthura continued ; " I 
really felt as if it must be true, or as if it 
would come true." 

" And so you really meant it when you 
called me dull ? " 

" I daresay I did. I felt vicious enough 
to say anything sometimes." 

" It does great credit to us that everybody 
has been so completely taken in," laughed 
Valerian. 

" No ; it is just that I feel ashamed of," 
Arthura said, rising to her feet, a fine glow 
of indignation on her cheek. ** There must 
be nobility enough in Miss Hermitage to 
pardon us if we go to her and reveal all." 

" Never ! never ! You little know my 
cousin ; you do not know her at all," cried 
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Valerian. " Such a step would be ruin, sheer 
ruin, for us both, my poor Arthura. And lis- 
ten, my love, my wife that is to be ; there 
can, of course, be no secrets between us. Sit 
down for a minute on my knee whilst I tell 
you something." 

For a moment such a look of pain and 
forlornness came into her lover's face, that 
Arthura could refuse him nothing. There 
were actually tears of mortification in his 
eyes. 

" Listen, my little girl, my only friend," 
he whispered, as for a moment they sat thus, 
cheek to cheek and hand in hand. " This 
poor Valerian you love so dearly has nothing, 

« 

not even a name, to give you. I must keep 
down high spirit ; I must be Miss Hermit- 
age's bond- servant as long as she lives, 
since it is she who picked me out of the 
gutter." 

Arthura, all gentleness, listened, now sit- 
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ting close beside him, looking up at him with 
mute yet sweetest consolation. 

" Is it any wonder that I show what may 
look like a craven spirit ? But for Christina, 
I should have shared the fate of thousands of 
forlorn wretches, born into vagabondage, 
living witnesses of secret sin ! " 

He was absolutely in tears, this ready, 
volatile, light-hearted Valerian, as, still lean- 
ing his cheek to hers, he blurted out the rest. 

" You, my love, my wife to be, my one 
close friend, must know all. I am called by 
the name of my kinsfolk, but I am one of 
them on sufferance only. Is it not monstrous, 
shameful, that such things should be ? But 
you will love me none the worse ? " 

For answer, the passionate girl put her 
arms proudly, protectively, about him. 

"What are you, what can ever you be 
to me, but Valerian ? " she said. 

*' It need not prevent us from being 
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happy ; and if we have patience and tact, we 
may be happy ere we think. But I must 
not go against Christina's wishes." 

" And if she bids you do it, you will have 
to marry Stephana ? " Arthura said, playfully. 

" Leave Stephana alone," he replied, with 
a touch of irritation ; " Stephana is generous 
enough for anything. She little thinks that a 
little penniless girl bewitched me past cure 
long ago." 

He was recovering his spirits. 

** Do you really think we shall be happy 
some day ? " she asked. " Can things come 
right for us, as they do in story-books ? " 

"It will not be my fault if they go wrong. 
But you must be guided by me in everything. 
Promise." 

**That is vaguely said. Put in plain 
words what I am to promise you," said the 
happy girl, delighted to see her Valerian him- 
self once more. 
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" Then promise me two things. You will 
stay with Christina as long as I wish it, and 
you will never, never breathe a word of our 
engagement to any living soul." 

"We shall see," Arthura answered ; "we 
shall reflect. What if Miss Hermitage should 
some day grow tired of me ? I could not 
stay then." 

" She will never grow tired of you whilst 
you amuse her, and you can contrive to do 
that." 

" Who knows 'i I amuse Miss Hermitage 
now without taking any trouble about it 
Why it should be so I cannot conceive. The 
least thing I say makes her smile. She must 
have lived all her life with people who only 
said ' Yes ' and 'No.' I never say ' Yes ' and 
' No,' and that amuses her, I suppose." 

" You must never begin to say ' Yes * and 

' No,' then. Understand, my Arthura, if my 

cousin choose she may make your fortune as 
VOL. I. 9 
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well as mine. We are both in her hands 
completely," and Valerian's face assumed its 
every-day, worldly look. " We must act our 
respective parts more discreetly, more subtly, 
than ever." 

" Let Miss Hermitage make your fortune, 
and let me run away then ! Oiie will suffice 
for us both," pleaded Arthura. " Were I no 
longer present, there need be no acting 
at all." 

Valerian's brow grew dark. 

** There is the bell, and I promised to 
answer it. It is Madeleine and her mother, 
back from market," cried Arthura, jumping 
from her seat, with a sense of relief 

True enough, it was their hostesses, laden 
with marketings, flowers for grace and a 
brilliant display for delectation. There were 
strawberries of the four seasons, crimson of 
crimsons ; bananas barred with black and 
gold, like a bumble bee — the zebre'd banana, 
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as some French writer aptly calls it ; aspara- 
gus, wands of ivory tipped with pink ; the 
tropical mad-apple, deepest shelly purple; 
the prickly artichoke, delicate sea-green, 
smooth as if carved out of marble for the 
crowning of a column. And there was butter, 
yellow as gold, from the rich pasturage of 
Brittany ; and ray-fish, fresh from the Loire ; 
galettes, crisp and brown, fried a quarter of an 
hour ago by light-fingered, itinerant pastry- 
cooks ; and bread, of that glossy, romantic 
brown, never tasted out of France ; and, 
indeed, what was there not for epicures ? 

The servant had been sent home for her 
holiday, so hosts and guests set to work — 
Madame Henri to make the omelette and 
cook the fish, Valerian to act the part of butler, 
which he did to perfection, the two girls to 
lay the cloth. 

What a merry breakfast it was ! How 
the wine seemed to sparkle ! How the least 
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little thing invited mirth 1 There was only one 
drawback. In the midst of a lively conver- 
sation, Madame Henri suddenly recollected 
the thousand francs spent on her daughter's 
English education. 

" Speak English ! ** she cried, in a shrill 
voice. " Speak English, I say ! " 

" But, mamma, you will not understand." 

** What does that matter ? Speak English^ 
I repeat." 

So the rest of the talk was carried on in 
English, Madame Henri dumb, but delighted. 
What was Madeleine thinking of, forsooth ? 
Two English guests whose talk at meals was 
worth a dozen lessons at five francs apiece, 
did not drop from the clouds every day! 
And opportunities of putting money in our 
pockets must never be wasted, thought the 
Frenchwoman. 

What would you have ? If her heart was 
'pockety how many others are similarly 
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located ? Some people's hearts, alas I are in 
their palates ; not a few feminine ones in 
their looking-glasses ; a considerable number 
are not to be found anywhere; and few, very 
few, we may be sure, are in their right place. 
Madame Henri was not to be blamed for 
seizing upon any small, worldly advantage 
that came in her way. Had Gambetta 
himself been sitting at her table, she would 
have foregone the pleasure of listening to 
him for the sake of her daughter's English. 
We are what circumstances make us, and 
people who live by their wits must not be 
Quixotic, but look to actualities. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The month of May ! The month of Marie i 
Valerian and Arthura had touched French 
soil just as pious maidens were heaping fresh 
flowers on the altars in honour of the Virgin ;. 
and now it was May indeed. And what a 
May ! June seemed to have come in her 
sisters place. The air was fragrant with 
magnolias in full bloom ; camellias, red and 
white, made a blaze of splendour in the 
public gardens. People sunned themselves at 
their doors all day long. 

Almost southern voluptuousness comes 
with the summer to this Imperial capital of 
Western France, so proudly confronting river 
and ocean. The city itself offers many en- 
ticements. There are the tropic alleys of the 
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common pleasure-ground ; the stately quays, 
where wave flags of the whole wide world ; 
and, high above, terraced walks whence you 
may survey the whole scene — city and cathe- 
dral, fair, open country, and, studded with 
many an emerald islet, the superb, the swift- 
flowing, the unbridled Loire, benefactor to- 
day, devastator to-morrow, majestic, beautiful, 
ever. 

But when had town birds music for lovers' 
ears ? Arthura and Valerian were off every 
morning like liberated school-children, and 
nothing more was seen of them till the six 
o'clock dinner. They would take the little 
steamer and go down the Erdre — the silvery, 
sleepy Erdre — thridding sedgy banks, now 
bright with iris and daffodil, holms green 
as emerald, and low hills and coppice 
woods alive with song. Or they would use 
the little boats plying on the Loire, and 
alight at the first landing-place that invited,. 
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now to wander amid islanded apple orchards 
and quiet homesteads, now to climb the steep 
river bank, and from some high point watch 
the ships hastening towards the sea. 

Then, again, there was the diligence. 
Without asking their destination, they would 
take their seats by the driver, sure to come to 
some happy place — flowery meadows, little 
bits of wood still left to the birds and the 
squirrel, and bending rivers with weirs 
making tiny cascades. 

But what pleased them best was just to 
take the common, unpoetic city omnibuses, 
and, being set adrift in the suburbs, shift for 
themselves. For this hoary, venerable old 
city, like knotted and gnarled oak lightly 
covered with virgin ivy of purest green or 
some other beautiful parasite, was rich in 
borrowed youth and rustic grace. No great 
surprises here, no natural wonders ;. but 
Nature in her sweetest, most gracious, most 
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captivating mood. Other French cities 
possess far greater claims to suburban pic- 
turesqueness and grandeur. None such 
winning entourage of quiet caressing beauty. 
The happy lovers would then quit the 
vehicle where it stopped at the octroi, and 
plunge, no matter where, so long as it was 
country and not town. And just outside the 
dusty high roads, just beyond sound of rail- 
way whistle, they would find little Eden-like 
solitudes of verdure and floweriness — sunlit, 
velvety spaces betw^een thicket and thicket, 
close-shut garths a-bloom with flower of 
apple and plum, a thousand lovely hiding- 
places for two happy hearts. 

. The charm of these little gold-green 
glades was the captivating way in which one 
led to another. It was like stepping from 
chamber to chamber in an enchanted palace. 
Cool, silent, delicious, rich in sunshine and 
umbrageous shadow, all were alike, yet 
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each seemed fairer than the last. These 
Httle open spaces, indeed, were but clearings 
of what had once been forest, carelessly- 
left, because there was land enough and to 
spare. 

As the pair threaded the green ways, or 
sunned themselves, resting on the warm, soft, 
blooming moss, farmyard sounds would reach 
them from the homestead nestled near — 
cackling of hens and quacking of ducks, 
cheery song of blue-bloused cowherd and 
contented bleating of goats. No stiles, no 
gates, no haw-haw hedges. Lovers keeping 
holiday may trespass unniolested in France. 
Then the wild flowers ! Sometimes Arthura 
would leave Valerian to smoke his cigar, 
dream his day-dream, or watch the crimson 
hoopoe and the yellow oriole — melancholy 
bird ! — under the hedge, and alone wade 
ankle-deep in flowers through the unmown 
meadows. In moist pastures by the river the 
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air was sweet with the rockeisters and the 
grape hyacinth, whilst the open sunny reaches 
showed the deep purple columbine and the 
ox-eyed daisy. How warm and lustrous 
gleamed the grasses in the sun ! No exotics 
fairer or half so ethereal as these tasseled 
blossoms, all silver and gold. Here and 
there the sorrel blossom glowed coral- 
pink as a child's ear. But the glory of 
the world just then was the mellow grass, 
awaiting the mower's scythe. Who can 
describe it ? Wave upon wave of feathery 
gold — the crowning glory of day and sub- 
dued splendour of night — sun and moon in 
one! 

The evenings were no less blissful to the 
lovers, but hardly their own. In company 
of the schoolmistress and her fifteen-year-old 
daughter, they ^ would visit the crowded 
churches, warm and laden with breath of 
flowers, and listen to the music in honour of 
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the Catholic's Marie. It was such music as 
Arthura had never yet listened to, faultless, 
passionate, poetic. Not only the human 
voice, but the very musical instruments, 
seemed to throb with love, awe, and pious 
feeling; whilst throughout the vast aisles, 
fragrant with fresh flowers, all was rapt 
silence. No sound but the melodic strains 
as they rose and fell, now filling the building, 
now dying away faint as an echo. 

More in keeping with common moods was 
the military music in the public gardens; 
and thither they went, also for the sake of 
sociability, wandering between thickets of 
camellia and azalea, or beneath the fragrant, 
small-leaved magnolias, now in full white and 
purple bloom. The stirring trumpet, the 
shrill clarion, the bugle, the drum, the swift 
gay measures — all seemed to echo love and 
joy ! 

Such distractions but lent wings to the 
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uncounted hours. It seemed only yesterday 
they had come. To-morrow they must 
go ! 

Arthura, bravest of the brave, turned 
pale at the thought, which seemed to have 
burst upon her quite suddenly. They were 
loitering in the quiet alleys of the garden, 
already so dear and familiar, when it occurred 
to her that it must be for the last time. To- 
morrow they should be up betimes ; the day 
after to-morrow, no more dreams, no more 
love, no more confidences. 

" I must say one thing," she said, pas- 
sionately earnest and vehement. " I could 
bear to be separated from you. I should 
not mind that, for I know you will never, 
never change, my Valerian. But do not 
force me any longer to live the life that 
is a lie. Let me go, or let us tell the 
truth." 

"My dearest child,'' he replied— it was 
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precisely the reply she dreaded — " have a 
little more patience. Things will also be 
much easier for you. There is your holiday 
to come. I am going to take my cousin to 
London, perhaps to Paris." 

" She will want me to go, too," said 
Arthura, dismally. Nothing had power to 
depress her but Valerian's manner of looking 
at certain things. 

" But how much easier is it to forget what 
we have on our minds when we are per- 
petually moving from place to place ! You 
will have no time to trouble yourself with 
sophistries. " 

Arthura shook her head. 

" I promise you one thing,'* she said, 
proudly. ** I will keep silence as to our 
engagement. But I do not promise to stay 
with Miss Hermitage." 

" My dear Arthura, we serve people 
much better by being politic, than by all the 
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Quixotism in the world. Our private mat- 
ters concern not Christina at all. But she 
is really dependent on your company. It 
would be the greatest possible affliction to 
lose you. And if you are necessary to her, 
she is a thousandfold more necessary to 
you ! '* 

He smiled upon her with love-like pride 
and fondness as he added — 

"Arthura! you are a paragon, but of 
what ? Not of book-learning, certainly, and 
not in the matter of the arts, either. Stay, 
then, with Christina, who enriches you just 
because you are what nature made you." 

There was deep, unanswerable worldly 
wisdom here. Arthura thought of Steppie 
and the children, and sorrowfully held her 
peace. 

** How happy we were when I first made 
your acquaintance at Margate ! " she said, at 
last. " Do you remember pulling Benja- 
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mine out of the water, and leaving your card 
next day ? Then Benjamine running after 
you in the street to thank you, and the walks 
we took together? We shall never have 
so good a time again ! And when you 
came one day with the news that your rich 
relation would take me on trial, I could 
have kissed the very ground you walked 
upon. You were the veriest Providence 
to us." 

She was quietly weeping under her veil^ 
but he added cheerily — 

"And now you look upon me almost as 
an enemy for having fallen in love with 
you!" 

" You must understand me," Arthura said, 
proudly dashing away her tears. "All the 
burdens that seemed so heavy before — ^my 
father's debts, the children's maintenance — 
these are nothing compared to the weight on 
my mind now. We both owe everything to 
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Miss Hermitage. It breaks my heart to 
deceive her." 

" Foolish child 1 " whispered Valerian, 
bending low and whispering in her ear. ** It 
is only a sport, a play. In a year or two, 
when our circumstances have a little mended, 
we will come to France again, and on a dif- 
ferent errand ! You know on what ! It 
will be in my cousin's own interest to forgive 
us then ! " 

With these vague, lover-like consolations, 
he cheered her drooping spirits, and Arthura, 
finding that her words made no impression, 
changed the subject. It was a new and 
bitter experience to her, that even love 
could not make two people understand each 
other in all things. And what is love 
worth, indeed, she thought, if it fails to unveil 
heart to heart ? 

Nevertheless, the home journey was 
made pleasantly, even gaily. Valerian was 

VOL. I. 10 
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a perfect lover. Arthura could but let her- 
self be made happy after foolish lovers* 
fashion, and there was no failing of her 
courage when once more the sun arose on a 
common day. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

But can the sun ever be said to shine on a 
common day ? Just as the heavens are 
thronged with dark stars, globe upon globe, 
that wander unperceived amid their shining 
compeers, so human events are in part 
hidden from observation. We see and take 
account of what is conspicuous and self- 
evident; little do we dream of all that is 
going on around us^ under our very eyes 
even, perhaps far more momentous to our- 
selves personally, but unreflected and unre- 
corded, for the time being, as if they were 

not 

No sooner were the shutters opened and 
the blinds raised in Miss Hermitage's house, 
than all was bustle and commotion. A 
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thousand things had to be done, a dozen 
plans matured. May to be spent in Paris, 
June in London, the hot months on the 
banks of the Thames or in the Highlands ; 
then back again by November to the kindly 
south coast. 

" Mind, Valerian, not to the same 
house/' Miss Hermitage said. *'A house, 
like a husband, should always be taken on 
trial. It is wonderful how perfect houses 
and people seem when they do not belong 
to us, when we can get rid of them at a 
moment s notice. The very notion of not 
being able to get rid of a thing makes it 
odious. So, no houses, except on short 
leases ! " 

Arthura found it easy to be light-hearted 
amid the distractions of a general packing 
up. But what if she could have overheard 
a certain conversation going on just then 
between her lover and Mr. Constantine ? 
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The old man had called to take leave of 
his cousin, and, catching Valerian by the 
button, carried him off to his lodgings. 

" Give me five minutes, or a quarter of an 
hour at most, my dear Valerian," he said, 
comfortably settling down for a leisurely talk. 
" You are rich in time — a millionaire, indeed ; 
but I am a pauper, my few wretched coins 
counted out, and every day fast dwindling." 

"An hour, if you please, sir," Valerian 
said, in his airiest, pleasantest manner. Busy 
as he was all day, he always found time to be 
pleasant. 

"You are a very agreeable person ; you 
ought to succeed, as the phrase goes," began 
Mr. Constantine, perusing the others phy- 
siognomy with uncommon attention. " But 
now, tell me, my good Valerian — I am inte- 
rested in you, as I am bound to be, of course 
— tell me your own notion of success. What 
do you mean to do with yourself ? What have 
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you thought of as a career ? For, of course, 
you must not spend the best part of your life 
in simply making yourself agreeable." 

Valerian laughed his little hard, worldly 
laugh. 

" I ought to plume myself on being able 
to do that," he said, sarcastically. "It is, at 
least, a livelihood." 

**You have caught the family trick of 
jesting with serious things, I see. But listen 
to me, if, as I take it, you have good parts, 
and if, as I am willing to believe, you have 
feelings to match. Then, my dear Valerian, 
you need not rest satisfied with being a 
finished Nobody." 

Valerian laughed once more. 

"It is not every Nobody who can be 
finished, so I pay you a compliment, after all. 
But now, just think how much better you 
might do. As far as possibilities go, you are 
the luckiest person in the world." 
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" Possibilities can hardly be regarded as a 
career, either," Valerian made light and biting 
answer. 

** Ah ! you are far from divining my pur- 
port. What, then, is not within your reach 
if Stephana consents to marry you ? All 
things are possible where a generous woman 
is concerned." 

Valerian sat still, flushed, dazed, unable to 
open his lips. 

" We are alone. I am an old man, and 
her kinsman as well as yours. I may speak 
openly to you," continued Mr. Constantine. 
^' And I tell you, I dare aver, that Stephana 
would marry you — out of pure generosity, 
may be, but of a kind not to be spurned." 

Valerian remained dumb. 

" The fact is, my dear Valerian, Stephana 
is noble to a degree that may be called 
Quixotic. The very reason that might pre- 
vent another woman from giving you her 
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hand, would induce Stephana to proffer hers. 
You must understand me ? " 

Still Valerian's pale lips formed no words, 

" Stephana would of her own accord and 
in her own person atone to you for the wrong- 
done you by one also of our kith and kin» 
But, before going any further, let me remind 
you of an important point. This sweet, 
lovely Stephana has a propensity which may 
have escaped your notice. She is always on 
the look-out for people's souls ! If you have 
not a soul, I fear she will have nothing to say 
to you." 

" What is a soul ? " asked Valerian, half in 
jest, half serious. 

" You may well ask, ' What ? ' But Ste- 
phana knows. Stephana is not to be de- 
ceived. Now, I am quite sure that she is 
prepared to marry you. But I am equally 
sure of another thing. You must satisfy her 
exactions on moral and spiritual points. I am 
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in earnest, Valerian. This noble creature 
has nothing in common with certain — well, 
with others of our name — but name. The 
world for her is no mere fair, no raree-show 
got up for sensual gratification, but a serious 
place — a place in which our business is to do, 
and not look vacantly on. As the steward of 
Stephana s fortune, your work would be in 
wholly new lines." 

" Pardon me. I ask with all respect/* 
Valerian said, still unmanned and even agi- 
tated ; **but will you tell me if Stephana 
has authorized you to speak to me on this 
subject." 

"She has," replied Mr. Constantine. 
" One word more, however, about this said 
business of the soul. It is the most weighty, 
after all, for everything hangs on it. Ste- 
phana's fortune and future are wedded to the 
public good. Would you be ready to aid and 
uphold her ? — to sympathize with her philan- 
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thropic schemes, and not to rail at them ? 
You must know, my good Valerian, that doing 
good, as the phrase goes, is a serious matter 
now-a-days. The Holy Elizabeths and Vin- 
cent de Pauls are out of date, outlandish as 
the clothes they wore, obsolete as the speech 
they used. What alone can help the world 
now is a magnanimous public spirit, a new 
and more righteous law, not baskets of 
broken bread for the poor and spitals for 
the old." 

He looked inquisitorially at his com- 
panion, and added, laughing lightly — 

" You know something of my career — no 
irreproachable one in the matter of domestic 
relations, no exemplary one in matters of 
finance ! But, mark me. Valerian ; from first 
to last I have steadfastly kept my post in the 
vanguard of progressive opinion ; and Libe- 
ralism, like charity, covereth a multitude of 
sins ! I v/as a spendthrift at your age, a sad, 
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wild fellow, top ; but I have helped to amend 
more than the bad law, to frame more than 
the just one. The world owes more to me, 
the sinner, than to many a congregation of 
saints." 

" That may well be, sir," Valerian said, 
laughing. 

** Hearken, my dear Valerian. Let not 
the belief in what I call twopenny-halfpenny 
morality be your stumbling-block. Mind, I 
am not jeering at the bread-and-butter vir- 
tues. A man is bound to possess them, just 
as he is bound to have his linen washed and 
his beard trimmed ; he is a reprobate without. 
But never think that you will save your soul 
(another phrase for fulfilling your duty) by 
being what is called an indulgent husband, a 
kind father, and so forth. Pshaw ! The 
epitaphs make me sick ; for, I ask you now, 
is it any credit to a man to be kind to his own 
wife, good to his own children? Were he 
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Otherwise, he must be lower than the brutes. 
But write what eulogies you please on the 
tomb of him who has befriended the aban- 
doned wife and the widow, who has fathered 
the orphan, adopted the friendless." 

" The fact is," Valerian made answer, " so 
little virtue has hitherto shone in the world, 
that we have had to make the most of it." 

"Aptly said. Now note for a moment 
the abjectness of human ideals, when we 
glorify what we are pleased to call maternal 
devotion. Why, the she-animals will give 
up their lives for their young ; is a woman to 
be praised for what is no virtue among the 
brutes ? And this same beautiful maternal 
devotion, forsooth I Do you suppose there 
was none of it among the fair-haired Southern- 
ers, who, with babes at their own breasts, 
could see black sucklings daily "torn away 
from their mothers ? Were the Roman 
matrons devoid of maternal devotion, think 
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you, whilst they could amuse themselves with 
torturing their slaves ? The fact is, we are 
still in an age of rudimentary virtue; the 
higher is yet to be acquired; and then an 
epitaph will have some meaning." 

Again his eyes wandered to Valerian. 

" I really do not know whether I am 
hearkened to out of pure amiability and po- 
liteness, or if you are of this way of think- 
mg? 

"To tell you the plain truth," Valerian 
answered, promptly, " I have been so much 
occupied in amusing Christina, that I have 
had no time to think of other things." 

" Poor Christina ! Who will amuse her 
in another world, I wonder } But the in- 
clination, my dear fellow I What about the 
inclination } " 

" I will not play the hypocrite, sir. I 
have administered the funds entrusted to me 
by my cousin for charitable purposes to the 
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best of my abilities, and there the matter has * 
ended. It is little of heart or conscience that 
I have put into the business." 

"That is candidly spoken. But now, 
supposing Stephana marries you, are you pre- 
pared to put heart and conscience, not into 
giving away money — charity, so-called — but 
into the larger, wider interests of life 1 Be- 
tween ourselves, Stephana has set her mind 
on seeing you in Parliament" 

Valerian started, and again flushed. 

" You may well be surprised ; but it is 
not impossible. If I live, it is not impossible, 
that is to say. You know that I was many 
years in Parliament myself. Had I had a son, 
a nephew, a grandson, a great-nephew, handy 
on the occasion of the last general election, 
the thing would have been accomplished. 
Such an opportunity may occur again." 

" You are very kind," Valerian said, 
utterly discomfited and embarrassed. 
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"There you are, swearing by the two- 
penny-halfpenny virtues, the bread-and-butter 
moralities, again ! Do not think so meanly 
of Stephana and myself as to suppose that 
we should put a weighty responsibility upon 
your shoulders out of mere kindness, a wish 
to be agreeable. No, Valerian ; I speak 
plainly to you. Take in my meaning, for 
once, for all. We want an exponent, a mouth- 
piece. We want an heir of our convictions. 
For if I cannot leave you an obolus (I shall 
have just one left to pay the dark Ferryman s 
fare !), I can at least bequeath you something 
not to be bought with money. You would 
come before the world as the inheritor of my 
political and social opinions." 

" I am most deeply beholden to you, to 
Stephana no less," began Valerian, falteringly ; 
- but " 

** But you are taken by surprise. You 
want to be left to yourself awhile ; we quite 
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understand that," replied Mr. Constantine, 
kindly. ** Nor can Stephana be pressed, 
either. She begged me to add that you must 
say nothing to her till she herself opens the 
subject." 

Valerian breathed more freely. 

" Should I write to her ? " he asked. 

" By no means. I was only to clear the 
way, as it were, for future negotiations. Say 
nothing, do nothing, till she first gives a sign." 

" And when will that be, sir ? " asked 
Valerian, still pale and anxious. 

" Perhaps to-morrow, perhaps a year hence. 
Who can answer for a woman?" laughed 
Mr. Constantine. 

"We are not likely to meet just yet," 
Valerian said, with sudden alacrity ; " I am 
to carry off our cousin to Paris to-morrow." 

" To Paris I And what on earth has 
Christina to do in Paris ? Buy new 
dresses and bonnets to carry with her to 
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Persephone's kingdom ? Has she thought of 
the small amount of luggage permitted us on 
that journey ? But never mind ! Give her 
my love, Valerian, my best love. She has 
just sent me a dozen of Madeira." 

" And what are you going to do, sir ? " 
" What should an octogenarian do but sit 
in the sun, and get a neighbour to listen to 
his babblings ? Good-bye, my dear fellow ! 
Bring Christina and her new bonnets safe 
back from Paris.' 

What could Valerian do but feel ready to 
curse alike his good and evil fortune } The 
evil, indeed, seemed more bearable than the 
good just then. To endure poverty, insig- 
nificance, nay, ignominy, by Arthura's side, 
would be easy ; but to give up Arthura's love 
for the cold splendour of Stephana s friend- 
ship was impossible. He would write to her 
at once, thank her for her magnanimity, and 
reveal the truth. There was nothing else, 
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indeed, to do. Stephana should receive a 
letter explaining everything that very day. 

Having come to a conclusion without 
immediately acting upon it, Valerian's mind, 
as often happens, now went through a 
series of indecisions that ended in one of 
a directly opposite nature. To write to 
Stephana was the only straightforward, 
manly, inevitable course. So said Valerian 
at the onset ; yet, because he did not forth- 
with sit down to do it, one sophistry after 
another made itself heard on the other side. 
He must write warily ; Stephana must not 
know of the trap into which Christina had 
fallen. Such a disclosure would prove fatal 
to Arthuras prospects as well as his own. 
Some other justificatory plea must be put for- 
ward. But what plea "i A hint of concealed 
romance, a vague indication of the reality ? 
No : suspicion would naturally fall on Ar- 
thura, and by little and little the whole truth 
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would ooze out. To wait, to temporize, to 
trust to happy chance, seemed at first the 
easiest, and soon the only, expedient, even 
practicable alternative. And, after all, there 
was no question of love on Stephana s side ; 
that he knew right well. Stephana s motive 
was high-minded, large-hearted generosity, 
nothing more. When she might fairly be 
entrusted with his story, she would very 
likely feel a sense of relief, and profess 
herself quite ready to do all for Arthura's 
lover that she had proposed to do for a 
husband. 

And, finally, reasoned Valerian, nothing 
was to be gained and all hazarded by pre- 
cipitation. He had /alien into the common 
mistake of measuring others by his own 
standard, failing to take into account that he 
had here to do, not with the world, but with 
a noble woman. How should he know that 
truth was to Stephana [as the very air she 
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breathed, the mere suspicion of falsehood 
or specious make-belief being poison to 
her? 

Gradually, therefore, he decided to put 
away present perplexities with the comfort- 
able thought of compromise. He should win 
Stephana over to his cause by tact and per- 
suasion, and thus obtain at last all the advan- 
tages she had proffered without sacrificing 
Arthura. He should become Arthura's hus- 
band and Stephana's heir. 

Nor did it seem incumbent upon him to 
unbosom himself to Arthura. Why disturb 
her mind and make her unhappy by the 
thought that she was standing between him 
and his fortunes } Time enough to tell the 
flattering tale when she should be his wife, 
and would listen playfully and proudly. 

And there was another reassuring thought 
Stephana might very likely change her mind 
altogether. 
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Valerian finally ended his cogitation by 
willing one thing and wishing another. 
Arthura must, should, be his wife. None the 
less, Stephana should give him a brilliant 
position in the world. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Just as the finest cates are to be had for 
money, so what is called agreeable society 
becomes a matter of the purse. We are, 
perhaps, the very best company in the 
world, but the wise and the witty, our com- 
peers, are bribed by the rich inviter, and 
we sit down to our Barmecide's feast 
alone. Alexander visited the sage of 
Sinope in his tub, it is true ; but then the 
fame of Diogenes was greater than that of 
Alexander! Few of us but wx>uld dine off 
the cynic^s portion of beans once in our lives 
if we were sure to be talked of ever after. For 
the most part the Diogeneses are fofgotten, 
uml well for those \rho ha\^ w4t that the duU 
never find it out* Were the man of rare 
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parts and spirit appreciated by the mob, he 
would be more pestered than the Prime 
Minister. 

Miss Hermitage's comfortable h6tel on 
the Champs Elys6es, and no less cosy house 
in Manchester Square, were then filled from 
morning till night with well-dressed, gay, and 
pleasant visitants. Everybody was seeing 
everything, and of course had something to 
say. It were hard, indeed, had they not, con- 
sidering that amusement was the business of 
life. For what Miss Hermitage was doing so 
deliberately and with such desperate resolve, 
the rest were doing as a matter of course. 
Why moralize ? Is not half the world occu- 
pied in amusing the other half ? Is it not in 
the natural order of things that we should 
lazily enjoy whilst others toil and moil ? If 
it ought not to be so, then why is it so ? Let 
the wise answer. 

" I do think Paris quite perfection," Miss 
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Hermitage said. " No dingy little streets, 
no rags and poverty at every turn. All 
spick and span, brand-new, and handsome. 
And what a comfort that the woe-begone- 
looking people keep out of sight ! " 

Herein was she not following the example 
of her neighbours also 'i Let the stark face 
of Misery hide itself ! Let Want not make 
moan in our hearing, do we not all say ^, What 
have we to do with pain and sorrow not our 
own ? Away with them ! Let us turn the 
corner, and look in another direction. 

Yet, methinks, we cannot always shut out 
these unsightly phantoms that cross us in the 
common paths. Who has not seen, without 
being able to forget, some tear-stained, 
anguish-stricken face in the crowd— some wan 
spectre, hardly man or woman any longer, 
for the wastings of some hunger or disease ? 
Who has not encountered at some time or 
otlfer a pair of human eyes from which looked 
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out an awful, an unutterable despair ? We 
jostle elbows and pass by, but the look haunts 
us for days, and will not vanish altogether. Did 
some angel of pity meet those unhappy ones 
ere it was too late ? or did the gulf of misery 
swallow them up ? We shall never know. 

" Mind, Valerian," Miss Hermitage would 
often say to her steward, " no niggardliness 
to the poor ! There are more sham beggars 
than true ones, I have no doubt. That is not 
your concern. In relieving all, I relieve my 
conscience." 

This easy-going philanthropy, as she 
called it, settled uncomfortable self-question- 
ings ; but whilst Valerian was bidden to lavish 
money on the suffering and the needy, he was 
also enjoined to keep them out of her sight. 

"It is all very well for poor people to 
sympathize with one another," she said ; 
" they have nothing else but good wishes to 
give. Why should I allow my feelings to be 
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harrowed up when I can give a guinea 
instead ? It is much more to the purpose than 
floods of tears, I am sure." 

What, therefore, with bringing light- 
hearted, prosperous guests to Miss Hermit- 
age's threshold, and keeping the dismal away, 
Valerian and Arthura had not a fraction of 
time left for love-making. Even our most 
trustworthy friends, those who are as the 
apple of our eye, will sometimes fall ill, grow 
low-spirited, marry, or die : all social sins of 
the first magnitude, in Miss Hermitage's eyes. 
People must be ailing at times, certainly, must 
have trouble, must pair off, must make an end. 
But they were bound to perform their duties 
amusingly, or at least agreeably, and with due 
regard to the feelings of others. 

"Poor, dear Constantine !*' she said, regret- 
fully, on the eve of quitting Paris ; " I am sorry, 
after all, that we did not bring him ! He would 
have greatly enjoyed himself. But^ at his age, 
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who can tell what may happen ? And with the 
best intentions in the world, he might have 
died in the house ! No, we must all think of 
ourselves in this world. Life is too short to 
think of other people ! " 

If the mazy whirl of Paris and London 
were acceptable, no less so the cool re- 
treat on the banks of the Thames, whither 
Miss Hermitage resorted for rustic pleasures. 

A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was, 
from which Valerian was bound to keep away 
noyance or unrest. Miss Hermitage had a 
passion for animals ; but it fared the same 
with them as with human beings. The slow, 
pensive dog must not be tolerated. The cat, 
less given to purring than it might, had no 
place on her window-sill. Even the cocks 
and hens must be knowing, and the pig must 
have esprit. She had rather a fancy for plain, 
homely farmyard creatures ; they reminded her 
of her childhood. But good parts she would 
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have at any price in both man and beast; and as 
wit and spirit may be hired, if not bought, what 
could Valerian do but go to the proper market ? 

Nevertheless, he must be accredited with 
the inventiveness of Scherezade or Haroun-el- 
Raschid's court jester. His position, indeed, 
was much like theirs, and it is wonderful to 
reflect how most people's wits would be 
sharpened under the same circumstances. 
Death by the sword or belabouring with a 
bag of stones, unless you begin to be enter- 
taining this very minute! Is there a dolt 
who would not straightway sparkle like rare 
Ben Jonson himself under the threat ? 

And perhaps some of us would run the 
risk of the penalty for the sake of being thus 
translated. To wake up and find oneself 
famous were a faint emotion, compared with 
that of waking up and finding oneself a wit, 
after having been a dunderhead all one's life I 

It is easy to be light-hearted in summer- 
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time. Even an unquiet conscience may be 
lulled to sleep by rose-laden breezes and the 
soft stirring of green leaves above our bare 
heads ; and Arthura caught the spirit of her 
patroness's Castle of Indolence. Valerian 
managed things so beautifully that there was 
no need to quarrel with him any more. Miss 
Hermitage had entertainment enough with- 
out. And so long as they were not forced 
to quarrel, Arthura could do without love- 
making. Valerian dared not be more than 
courteous ; he even feigned little flirtations 
with one or two of the pretty girls who 
looked as if they had walked out of Wat- 
teau s picture on to Miss Hermitage's lawn. 
But once, perhaps, in a week, the lovers would 
find time for a word. 

" I have got a fortnight's holiday for you. 
You are to go home next week," said Vale- 
rian, one day when the pair were absolutely 
alone — Miss Hermitage and Colette drows- 
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ing, as was their wont after lunch, the ser- 
vants amusing themselves with haymaking in 
sight of the house, hardly a creature within. 

Arthura's eyes brimmed over with tears 
of joy. A whole fortnight, and so soon ! It 
seemed too good to be true. 

"If you take your step-mother and the 
children to Margate, may I run down to see 
you ? " asked the radiant lover. 

Beauty is doubly beautiful in summer- 
time, when dress is worn for grace and not 
as a defence against the cold. Arthura's was 
no shy, artless loveliness, looking its best in 
innocent white muslin and blue waist-ribbon. 
She must be sumptuous even in summer, 
and her fine eyes and rich complexion were 
never seen to better advantage than now. 
The colour and texture of her dress — wine- 
red, soft, with creamy ground — had metamor- 
phosed her into a gorgeous flower ! 

If the girl's eyes were moist with joy, 
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Valerian s beamed with lover-like pride and 
admiration. 

" You beautiful thing ! " he said, standing 
back to gaze on the picture, " You ani- 
mated gladiolal Where do you get these 
astounding dresses from ? Yesterday, your 
gown was the colour of a peony ; to-day, 
silky white dashed with purple ! " 

** It pleases Miss Hermitage to see me 
fine as a peacock," Arthura answered, care- 
lessly. " And I have a passion for gorgeous 
colours myself. They put me in spirits, like 
military music." 

" Well, you shall never be out of spirits," 
laughed Valerian. ** There are plenty of 
beautiful gowns now to be had for money. 
Although," he added, quite intoxicated by 
the dazzling apparition before him, " you 
would look just as well in a brown hoUand 
pinafore over bombazine — which is what you 
will have to wear when we are married." 
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" Dear Valerian," she said, her sportive 
mood vanished— all the pure, fond, girlish 
devotion of her heart for once on her lips and 
in her eyes — " do you love me ? Will you 
love me always ? " 

The woman's question 1 Answered in the 
man's way I 

" Always ? As if it could be otherwise 
than always ! " and he raised a fold of the 
superb gown to his lips and kissed it 
passionately. 

Arthura, holding him off at arms' length 
by the hands, looked into his eyes as if to 
read his very soul. 

" Are men ever constant ? " she asked, 
half in sport, half in earnest. 

" Wait and see, Santa Thomasina," was 
the confident answer. 

It was a rare moment for both. They 
were once more in France— free to love, free 
to dream blissful dreams, to be happy ! 
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There was such rapturousness in the air, 
rose-scented air wafting crimson velvety 
petals upon the lovers as they stood by the 
open window, such a burden of love in the 
songs of the little lazy birds, such deep, 
unspoken contentment in the hum of the 
bees and murmur of insects. 

And the voiceless flower- world ? Was 
there no joy, no sympathy there, as one glow- 
ing rose leaf after another nestled to Arthura's 
bosom, like little Loves seeking a home ? 
It seemed as if it might be so to the lovers, 
neither wiser nor more foolish in their bliss 
than others. 

Anyhow, an hour of love, with all its fair 
promises, was vouchsafed to this sweet, trust- 
ing Arthura. Had ever any woman more ? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

It is quite possible to be too happy; and 
Arthura was now in such a case. She had 
found a little lodging which Steppie declared 
'* was really the next best thing to being in 
heaven." She had nothing to do, and felt as 
if she never should have anything to do 
again. Fourteen days, two clear weeks, a 
whole sennight, seemed an unending portion 
of felicity. Time might be really squandered 
under such circumstances, the clock disre- 
garded, enjoyment sipped, ecstasy taken in 
homeopathic doses. 

'*Too delightful!" sighed Steppie. "I 
really could be quite happy if it were 
not for the thought of being so miserable 
to-morrow." 
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" Why to-morrow ? Are you positive 
that Benjamine will be drowned to-morrow?" 
a^ked Arthura, with eyes wide open. 

"Arthura, how can you jest at serious 
things ? But you know we can never expect 
to be happy for two days running." 

" We must keep our eyes open, then, and 
see that the misfortune comes,*' Arthura said, 
with mock gravity. " Baby must swallow a 
penny, Walter get bitten by an octopus in 
the sea, you or I set fire to ourselves." 

" Ah ! you would not make light of mis- 
fortune if you had had as many as I have," 
sighed Steppie. 

" The more we have, the lighter we must 
make of them," was the cheerful answer. 

" We should all do that if we understood 
our duty, of course," replied Steppie, still 
pensive. ** I suppose troubles are sent on 
purpose." 

" I shall certainly have to do myself 
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some bodily harm, then," Arthura added. 
" Would you rather have me break an arm 
or sprain an ankle ? No, dear little mamma," 
said the girl, throwing her arms round hef 
young step-mother's neck and kissing hef 
fondly ; " we will be happy whilst we may, 
and only miserable when we must. So now 
let us run about with the children." 

Never was such a place for running about 
It seemed the business of life, and the pro- 
pensity was encouraged by the absence of 
barriers and boundary marks. A stranger 
might have imagined himself thrown among 
a set of Christian Communists, so entirely 
did the earth and its first-fruits seem common 
property. The cattle unconcernedly walked in 
procession from one open pasture to another ; 
the very hens, with that abuse of liberty 
apt to creep into . socialist communities, 
strayed from the wide walks allotted them 
into neighbouring precincts; whilst the 
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f>igs shamelessly and unblushingly roamed 
about as if every inch of soil belonged to 
them, 

Arthura had discovered one of the few 
spots in our dear native land as yet unvisited 
by the world. It was a little rustic hamlet 
standing above the fair open reaches divid- 
ing the Sussex downs from the sea; a 
veritable bower of greenery between the bil- 
lowy sand hills and the level lines of marsh 
and shore, now all gold green and silvery 
sheen, beyond a thread of turquoise, for the 
sea was in sight. Linnet's Mill the place was 
called ; and, indeed, * the lintwhites sing in 
chorus ' there, and many another bird besides. 
Round the windmill crowning the hamlet 
were open breezy spaces and little coppices, 
with wonderfully gorgeous cottage gardens 
shyly hidden behind tangled hedges. Half- 
way between the mill and the shore rose the 
hoary ruins of an ancient Norman fortress, 
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now, as if in token of reconciliation, gas- 
landed with the ripe gold of the English 
wallflower. Then you came to the smooth 
sands and the rippling little waves, and — 
miracle of miracles ! — the great yellow sea- 
poppies. 

How happy they were ! Heavens ! how 
happy they were ! Even Steppie was cheer- 
ful ; and let none blame her pensiveness too 
harshly. She was not magnanimous, but she 
possessed the bread-and-butter virtues. She 
filled her children's minds with artless piety, 
she held everybody to be better than her- 
self, which is already a step towards per- 
fectibility, and all her ways were ways of 
prettiness and grace — a great quality in a 
woman. 

" If I were only not quite useless ia the 
world ! " she sighed to Arthura. " That is 
my grievance. I am of no earthly use to 
anybody." 
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" But no one would find it out unless you 
told them," Arthura said. 

" Would not you find it out ? " asked 
Steppie, opening her gentle blue eyes. 

" No, I am sure I should never have 
dreamed of such a thing," was the ready and 
comfortable reply. " Besides, it is not true. 
What would the children do without you to 
take care of them ? " 

" I have often wished that I had never 
been born, and then, you see, the poor 
children would never have been born, 
either." 

"No, I do not see it, little mamma," 
Arthura made reply. "If you had never 
been born here, the chances are that you 
would have come into existence on the 
planet Jupiter, where the day is as long as 
our year, and the year three times twelve 
months or more. You would not have liked 
that." 
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" Must I have been born, then, anyhow ? " 
asked Steppie, looking aghast. 

" I suppose so, since here you are." 

Steppie pondered. 

" I wish I understood things," she 
said. 

"But nobody really understands any- 
thing. So you are as well off as Sir Isaac 
Newton," was the reply. 

" I wish I understood the purpose of my 
own existence, I mean," continued poor 
Steppie. " Why was ever a woman born to 
scream at a mouse ? " 

" If you scream at a mouse it is because 
you have nothing better to do, not because 
you were predestined to scream," replied 
Arthura. 

" You have always an answer for every- 
thing. Well, what I could be predestined 
for, I cannot conceive." 

"Things hang together," again Arthura 
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made ready answer. "It does not do to be 
too enquiring. You are Steppie and I am 
Arthura, and that is all we shall ever know 
about the matter," 

With such talk as this the pair would 
beguile the moments, while the children 
sported like little Loves in the warm, 
still water, or gathered samphire on the 
rocks. 

For the most part, however, they kept 
together, Walter hardly bearing to quit 
Arthura's side. The boy's devotion to his 
step-sister was akin to the blind passions 
of animals for their masters, yet not flaw- 
less like these ! Cling to us, love us as they 
may, it is children who first remind us of the 
instability of human affection. 

" My own, own Arthura," said Walter 
one day, as he watched a distant sail, "do 
you know what I am thinking of ? " 

" We were thinking of the same thing, I 
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am surcj — of being together at Christmas, 
and how soon Christmas will be here." 

" No/* continued the boy, " I was look- 
ing at the ship yonder, and wondering 
when I shall have my heart's desire and be 
a sailor, and see all the countries of the 
world ? " 

Arthura kissed the little eager face and 
said nothing. Of what use to reproach him "i 
He would not understand. 

Meantime, the too happy days glided by, 
and no Valerian ! Arthura was as free from 
sentimentality as a girl could be ; she had 
already joys enough and to spare, but his 
coming would have heightened all. And he 
had said it. He would, must come, were 
it onlv for an hour ! 

" Well ! " Steppie said, when the holidays 
were nearly over. ** Two days more of 
happiness, and then everything will be worse 
than ever. I do think we should never lay 
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ourselves out for enjoyment. It makes life 
twice as hard afterwards." 

" No, it really makes life twice as easy," 
reasoned Arthura. " Just think for a mo- 
ment : if a little bird gets berries in the 
winter day he will not die of starvation, 
although not a berry he'll get next day. To- 
day's feast enables us to bear up against 
to-morrow's starvation." 

" Yes, I must bear up — that is the word. 
If I could only bear up ! " 

** But there is nothing for you to bear up 
against as yet," Arthura answered, gaily. 
"It is sheer fancy about being unhappy. 
You are in reality as happy as possible." 

" Oh, Arthura ! " 
. ** If you were unhappy you would soon 
find out the difference. I should never come 
near you, to begin with." 

" Would you be so unkind ? " asked 
Steppie, with tears in her eyes. 
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*' It would be my duty. Unhappy people 
(I mean those who make themselves unhappy 
about nothing at all) should be avoided like 
lepers. They ought to have their meals set 
down on the threshold, and sit huddled 
together in a dark corner at church." 

** I am sure I hope I shall never be 
avoided like a leper," sighed Steppie. 

"Then you must wear a little looking- 
glass tied round your neck, as some people 
wear muffs, and every ten minutes you must 
satisfy yourself that you are not looking 
glum. Low spirits may be cured that 
way." 

" May they really ? Ah ! you make fun 
of me," poor Steppie said, whereupon Ar- 
thura, laughingly, kissed her a dozen times. 

The innocent, rustic hours! how they 
flew by ! To the little town-bred children it 
seemed a year since they left home ; yet when 
the moment of departure was at hand, the 
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year had vanished like a cloud. They were 
to return to London next day, and Linnet's 
Mill, with its wide, fair heavens and green, 
happy earth, would be shut from their gaze 
like a fairy scene on which the curtain has 
fallen* 

And still no Valerian. Instead, a fond, 
caressing love-letter. Stephana had come, 
he wrote, and Miss Hermitage wanted him. 
Arthura resigned herself, knowing well that 
her mistress, with all her off-hand kindnesses, 
was not to be moved where her own 
pleasure was concerned. She relied on 
Valerian as she relied on these fond, 
clinging things around her. Was she not 
his as well as theirs, and did he not 
love her before anything in the wide 
world ? 

So she kept up everybody's spirits to the 
last, and even Steppie shed no tears at the 
leave-taking. 
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"After all/' she moralized, whilst they 
waited for the train, " how much worse every- 
thing might have turned out ! Not one of 
us poisoned by mushrooms, or even tossed 
by an infuriated bull ! I am sure Pro- 
vidence has watched over us wonderfully 
so far!" 

Steppie's real name was the pretty but 
now old-fashioned Emma, and her patro- 
nymic, with peculiar appropriateness, Sad- 
grove. How will certain names fasten them- 
selves to certain individuals, singled out by 
especial fitness to belong to them ! Why, 
for instance, should this melancholious little 
personage, more than any other, happen to be 
born with the name of Emma Sadgrove ? 
Marriage had mended matters so far that she 
was no longer called Sadgrove, but Edgar, a 
good old Saxon name, and worthily mated 
with Emma. Yet Sadgrove, Nature had 
christened her, and Sadgrove she remained. 
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Her old schoolfellows persisted in using 
her maiden name. She signed herself 
Sadgrove as well as Edgar, evidently 
loth to part with a piece of symbolism so 
appropriate. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

When the little company by the sea had 
broken up in May, the blind story-teller 
followed Stephana to London, neither of them 
bent on heedless quests, we may be sure. The 
gods, says the Greek poet, bring like to like, 
and, do what they might, these kindred souls 
could not remain long apart. Just as evil 
finds out evil in order to work its dark pur- 
pose, so do finer spirits consort together for 
good. 

The blind man must do something with 
his life, and there was Stephana ready to 
help him or any other human thing in 
spiritual need. 

" It was kind of you to come and see me/' 
she said. " I feel lonely in London." 
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"You lonely anywhere! When mortal 
friends stay away, have you not unearthly 
visitants ?" he replied ; " strange, sweet voices, 
unheard by others; ineffable visions not 
granted to common eyes? You surely are 
never solitary." 

He felt the smile he could not see, Ste- 
phana made soft reply. Her voice was music 
always. 

" Dear friend, let me disabuse your mind, 
for once and for all, concerning what you are 
pleased to call my supernatural powers. Do 
I hear inner voices ? Do things unseen at 
times become plain to me ? Am I surrounded 
by subtle influences that lead me whither I 
should not otherwise go, and force me into 
deeds against my will ? Yes ; and what is all 
this but to say that I am more sensitive than 
my fellows, more alive to the spiritual world, 
so near us all, yet hidden from most. For 
what are we ourselves but spirits, only the 
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fleshly clog drags to earth, and the thick 
clay shrouds the flame ? I liken my own 
gifts — humbly enough, Heaven knows ! — to 
those flashes of intellectual light that have 
revealed hiddqn knowledge to men. May 
there not well be — we have seen, indeed, 
that there are — spiritual endowments of the 
same force, by which moral darkness has also 
been illuminated ? I am weak — only herein 
strong/' 

" Most beautifully have you spoken so 
far, dearest lady. But go on. There is 
more behind." 

" I may, after all, be only magnifying 
the power of conscience, exaggerating 
the faculty of conjuring up things un- 
seen," Stephana went on, "but I have 
always seemed to be illuminated, then im- 
pelled, guided, to a certain end. And no 
matter the resistance offered, either by the 
world or even my own inclinations, when 
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once the Vision has shone upon me and the 
Voice made itself heard within, I obey. I 
am no longer a personality, but an instru- 
ment." 

" This consciousness should make you 
happy," said the eager, pensive listener. 

" No," added Stephana, eager also ; *' >ve 
need no such inner promptings to be happy. 
Happiness has but to beckon, and the weakest 
of purpose will follow. I am impelled to 
tread hard, thorny ways, leaving the smooth 
for others." 

" Do, then, these mysterious calls inter- 
fere with your own life .'^ Have they brought 
you bale instead of blessing.'^" asked her 
listener. 

Stephana paused. When she spoke, her 
voice was low and full of tenderness. 

** I should be able to say anything to you, 
my most faithful friend," she said ; *' you, who 
have given me your best affection. Yes, at 
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the risk of causing pain, I will speak out. 
Could I then shut my conscience to the 
voices within, and become blind to the reve- 
lations that are plainer to me than the things 
passing under my eyes, I should dare to be 
happy in my own way." For a moment 
tears stopped her utterance, then she added, 
in gentlest tones, " Which is your way, also. 
I would be your wife ! " 

The blind man flushed painfully, and an 
eager word rose to his lips, but it was checked 
before utterance. He could only listen in 
trembling, hushed expectation. 

" Do not misunderstand me, my friend," 
continued Stephana. " As warm a friendship 
— I may say affection — aa I feel for any 
human being, I could give you, but no deeper 
feeling." 

" I know. I understand. Your love was 
long ago given to another." 

"Love! love!" said Stephana, with in- 
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tense bitterness. **Why is this word per- 
petually on our lips when the thing itself is a 
dream, a chimera ? But you shall know how 
it is with me. I did, then, marry because I 
believed in love. Who would otherwise set 
seal to such a bond 1 And now " — she flushed 
also and faltered as she got out the words — 
" I shall, perhaps, marry again, just because I 
believe in love no longer, but in something 
higher, which is Duty." 

The listener sank back in his chair, white 
and strengthless, as if stricken with a blow. 
Pale also, but quite calm, Stephana went on. 

" I must obey my destiny, and what is 
destiny but Duty?" she said, unconsciously 
repeating the words of a great poet. " It is 
all very sad and strange, this being led away 
from the life I could love and cling to, and 
made, against my inclinations, to embrace an 
existence the very opposite I should choose. 
I am going to marry my cousin Valerian." . 
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" The worldling Valerian ! the match- 
lessly expedient Valerian ! You cannot marry 
him ! " cried the blind man, passionately and 
indignantly. "He has many excellent quali- 
ties, I know, but not one to set him on your 
level." 

" You shall learn why it must be so,'' 
Stephana went on, sorrowfully, yet with quiet 
resolution. "And to make things clear to 
you, I must entrust you with a bit of our 
family history. We are close friends, are we 
not ? My secrets are yours V 

" Till the last moment of my life," was 
the fervent answer, whilst the speaker gently 
raised the lady s hand to his lips. 

" You should know, then," Stephana con- 
tinued, faintly smiling, "that Valerian pos- 
sesses the inestimable virtue of being a 
victim, a scapegoat! In his person he is a 
living witness of sin — silent, unpunished, 
immedicable sin. He owes his birth, then, to 
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some coward of our blood who refused to 
give him a name ! " 

" I know, I have heard the story," said 
the blind man, with a burst of impatience. 
** But you will never make a martyr of 
Valerian." 

"Is not that man or woman a martyr 
who owes even the means of existence to 
stray benevolence ? Valerian's history needs 
no flourishes. I will only tell you the bare 
facts in a word or two. The father, then, of 
my second cousin, Christina — Christina, the 
millionaire, the mundane ! — had only one son, 
who, all his life long, was expected to make a 
fine match, as the phrase goes. He died at 
fifty, a bachelor, a good-for-nothing, and so 
the great fortune came to his sister on the 
father s death. But there are first cousins of 
Christina's, sons of her father s brothers — as 
the law goes, next of kin ; Valerian being no- 
body's kin. Now, Christina's brother de- 
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clared on his dying bed that he left no child, 
or, otherwise, the old man, their father, would 
have adopted him. Of the three cousins I 
speak of, one has sons born in wedlock, the 
second, daughters only, and neither of the 
two would ever claim the boy-" 

" Who can say that he is of your blood at 
all ? " 

"Of that there is no doubt," Stephiana 
went on, with more and more emphasis, bend- 
ing her whole mind to the conviction of her 
prejudiced listener, "Could you see him, 
you would need no other proof. A Hermit- 
age, a Gossip (our two family names), to the 
finger-tips ! Let me go on, however. There 
was the third brother, of whom little is 
known, who spent his life in wandering, and 
died in foreign parts. This man, the most 
amiable and gifted of the family, must have 
been Valerian s father, and so my cousin 
Constantine believes. How the child was 
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found by Christina and her friend Colette, 
you may have heard. He had been brought 
to the house, none knew how or by whom, 
and was discovered in my uncle's room, with 
a note, sewed up in his clothes, declaring his 
name — no more." 

The pale, sad listener shook his head. 

" All this may be — is, since you say so. 
• But where the argument for such a sacrifice 
on your part, such royal largess, to the too 
fortunate Valerian.'^ Young, accomplished, 
self-confident, backed up by Miss Hermitage's 
fortune, he is already happy beyond most." 

"Oh!" cried Stephana, eagerly, almost 
passionately. " Why must that word be ever 
and ever on our lips? It is not Valerian's 
happiness I am thinking of. Valerian does 
not need me, I know, yet duty forces me 
across his path. I must be his good angel 
against my will. For you already divine it," 
she added, growing earnest, pathetic, every- 
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thing by turns that could win her listener 
over to her own way of seeing things ; " I am 
under a spell her^ ; I cannot go backward, 
or turn to the right or the left. It was 
Valerian who brought me from Rome — 
Valerian who leads me onward now. I wish 
I could make you understand. Were you a 
woman and Valerian your kinsman, yet an 
outcast, ,a pariah, disowned by reason of 
others' sin, and those our kinsfolk, I think 
you would feel the same generous impulse to 
befriend him, too, although it is more than 
an impulse with me. Just after that strange 
summons you know of — 
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" Ah, the Roman story ! Would I might 
hear that from your own lips ! " 

**Just after the strange summons, then 
(the story do not ask !), I had a dream, a 
vision, I must call it — for no common dream 
it could be — a vision, then, so sweet, so 
solemn, so beautiful, that I can hardly put it 
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into words. I had been pondering all day 
on my own career, which I felt had to be 
begun anew, shedding also a few tears over 
the brief illusion that love and marriage had 
brought, asking myself piteously and pain^ 
fully whither should duty lead, when on a 
sudden I was ware of a wondrous apparition. 
The twilight chamber became luminous with 
silvery light, and in the midst, so near to me 
that I could have touched his shining gar** 
ment with my hand, stood an awful and lovely 
form. Nothing I had ever beheld in living 
human shape, or idealized in art, was half so 
radiant, so divinely fair, as this figure, clothed 
angel-wise with pearly wings, and having an 
aureole of pale gold round the stately head. 
A smile, serene, ineffable, played on the 
beauteous lips ; but in the steady gaze of the 
calm clear eyes, and on the broad starry fore- 
head, I read such inevitable decree, such 
unswerving doom, that I trembled. * Speak/ 
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I prayed, ' O heavenly monitor ! be your 
errand of retribution or sacrifice ; you have 
but to reveal it and I obey ! * Not a word, 
however, passed the lips of the phantom, 
eidolon — I know not what to call it — but as I 
waited thus, prayerful and expectant, I saw 
that he had an open scroll in his hands, and 
the meaning of every sign and word flashed 
upon me. It was a piece of emblazonry 
wherein I discerned, one after another, the 
proud scutcheons of my race, with the names 
of those who had borne them, down to 
my own generation, but the last of all stood 
bare and apart. And it was the name of 
Valerian." 

For a moment Stephana paused, thrill- 
ing with the passion of her story ; she now 
went on. 

"A minute more and the dream had 
faded. I was again alone, but with new, 
strange thoughts crowding in my mind. 
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Valerian, then, was my duty, my future, my 
destiny ! But after what fashion ? What 
was the sin of Valerian's progenitor to me ? 
How should this especial retribution fall on 
myself? During painful days and nights I 
brooded over the mystery, till all became 
plain and unmistakable to my mind. Vale- 
rian had suffered shameful wrong, and there 
was none to make reparation but myself. I 
was, in myiown person, bound to atone for 
the wrong committed by one of my blood 
and name. Nor did my responsibility end 
here. As I reflected on all the circum- 
stances bound up with Valerian's story and 
my own, I saw how one moral obligation but 
entailed another and another, till my duty 
towards Valerian became my duty towards 
God and the world ! " 

How sadly listened the blind lover to all 
this! Every word, every syllable, a sentence 
to his hopes ! * But hear to the end he must. 
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" You may not, perhaps, realize," resumed 
Stephana, " why the fact of Valerian becom- 
ing my heir, and perhaps Christina's, should 
transform him into a power for good or for 
evil. Think of the moral lever that a vast 
fortune must ever be, and never so much so 
as in these days. I cannot put this tremen- 
dous engine into his hands and abandon 
him ! He must be twofold my own creation. 
First, I set him among the lords of the earth ; 
next, to give him a lordly soul ! The heir of 
my worldly splendour must also be the 
inheritor of my aspirations." 

" That Valerian will never be," retorted 
the listener, bitterly. 

** You have yet more to hear. I shall 
convince you before I have done," Stephana 
said, using a deeper persuasiveness and a 
more insinuating force. " For what are these 
subtle powers with which my friends accredit 
me ? The plain meaning of such words is, 
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that I can, in a very unusual degree, fasci- 
nate people, bend them to a purpose in direct 
opposition to their own, but never to per- 
sonal ends, mind. No element of my own 
individuality can enter into these influences. 
Swayed by a secret force, stronger than any 
feeling, whether of love or joy, pity or sor- 
row, I move blindly, and am, indeed, blind 
as to the portion in store for myself. I can 
work no evil, only good, to any human thing ; 
over my own destiny I have no power." 

" But think for a moment, my own friend. 

This Valerian " 

" I know what you would say, all you 
would say,*' interrupted Stephana, eagerly. 
** It is an earthen vessel ; no flame of the 
spirit burns divinely through, I feel, I 
acknowledge it. Yet I must go on. I f my 
own peace is to be sacrificed, I must obey. 
And reflect," she cried, a blush overspread- 
ing her pale features, and a tremor of reined- 
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in enthusiasm swaying her voice ; " will it 
not be a matchless piece of retribution, a 
superb ending to a sordid family story ? The 
accumulated hoardings of generations, the 
spoils of worldling upon worldling, turned to 
noble uses in the hands of the outcast — the 
family honour vindicated by the Disowned ! 
Yes," she added, for a moment letting her 
hand rest on his, letting him feel the tears 
he could not see ; " you, who are my friend, 
indeed, to whom I can thus unveil my in- 
most thoughts, you cannot, you dare not, bid 
me draw back. The inner voice, the un- 
spoken mandate, who may disobey ? " 



CHAPTER XVII. 

After that confidence the friends still saw 
each other almost daily, for Ayhat so often 
brings like to like as common service for the 
higher good ? London was now empty, as 
the phrase goes. August had come, and a 
sulphurous pall wrapt palace and mansard/ 
garden and river. Not a zephyr breathed 
freshly from any quarter of heaven, not a 
flower in blow but drooped under a pallid sun. 
Summer was there, but summer without sweet- 
ness, no sunny spaces, no garden fragrance, 
no dewy shadows. Instead, languor and 
heaviness, gloom and disease, where joy 
and deliciousness should be. 

Joy and deliciousness were showered 

down abundantly on the fair face of the earth 
VOL. I. 14 
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just then, but not on this city of four millions. 
Excessive heat and drought had induced one 
of those epidemics which occur from time to 
time, as if to shake the comfortable faith in 
human adequacy to meet the claims de- 
manded of it. Skill and science seemed set 
at naught, and the dreaded disease, that at 
first was * as a cloud no bigger than a man's 
hand,* assumed by degrees stupendous and 
awful proportions, till it brooded, a doom and 
a portent, over the wide world of London ! 

At first sight, it would seem mad- 
ness for two people to stay on calmly in a 
panic-stricken, pestilent place, when they 
might have betaken themselves any moment 
to Edens of freshness and repose. Men and 
women must die. What business had they 
with these obscure victims of a scourge that 
had mercy in it, since it decimated the help- 
less, the starving, and the needy? But 
Stephana and her friend thought otherwise ; 
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and whilst frightened parents were hurrying 
away their children, after the manner of hens 
at the appearance of a hawk — whilst idlers 
and pleasure-seekers were trying to drive 
away ennui in more attractive resorts, and 
the more sensitive were shutting their 
eyes, as best they could, to the disagree- 
ableness of the world generally — these two 
stayed on. 

They were, indeed, indispensable to each 
other ; and had not the very opportunity come 
for which Markham craved ? H^re, above 
all, was a crisis when the power he possessed, 
and on which he prided himself, could be 
put to really sublime uses. For the con- 
scientious physician and the priest, do what 
they will, cannot always inspire that courage 
into human hearts which is the best guaran- 
tee against impending evil. Soldiers tell us 
that the ball finds out the craven on the 
battle-field; and certain it is that the stout- 
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hearted will often walk unscathed through 
deadliest infection. 

Whilst] Stephana, then, had hired a noble 
old suburban mansion embowered in green- 
ery and turned it into a convalescent home 
for the sick, the blind story-teller was doing 
his best to. keep up the spirits of those w^ho 
were well. What may not a word do ! And 
the stimulus of his melodic voice and bright, 
calm eloquence came as a substitute for 
bracing sea-breezes, farmyard sights and 
sounds, and all the beauty and freshness of 
the world that is not London ! 

The sea, the moor, the country, were but 
names to most of his hearers ; but all could 
laugh and weep at the stories he told them ; 
now bringing Fairyland before wan, little 
Smithfield children ; now lifting the faint in 
spirit by some moving episode ; now holding 
bereaved ones spell-bound by weird, romantic 
improvisation. Narrative, parable, allegory. 
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dialogue, one and all he used by turns, with 
themes as various and words ever new. Yet 
wherein lay the glamour? Was it the glow 
of feeling, the rapture of fancy, that enthralled 
his listeners, or the mere mechanical part of 
the performance, exquisite training of voice, 
choice phraseology, and inimitable elocution ? 
All, yet none, of these. The poor, pinched, 
toiling souls who listened to him were en- 
tranced simply because it was the first time 
they had heard a story in their lives. The 
veil was lifted from the ideal world. A 
blind man had revealed to them the exist- 
ence of things unseen, the duality of human 
life! 

*' Ah!" he said, one evening when alone 
with Stephana after an unusually hard day. 
** We shall never live such hours as these any 
more ! I am yours and you are mine, by 
virtue of the mortal woes that have brought 
us together, but when the sun shines out 
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from the clouds you will disappear, perhaps 
never to cross my path again." 

" Have no fear on that score," Stephana 
said, with gentle consolation in her voice ; 
" you are bound to cross my path whenever I 
have need of you. My wand will never be 
broken." • 

He shook his head. 

" You cannot, like the loving god, be im- 
mortal one day and common clay the next. 
This marriage must drag you down, whether 
you will or no." 

" Why should we talk of it 'i " cried Ste- 
phana, impatiently. "Why must men and 
women perpetually have love and marriage 
on their lips.^ As if the supreme end 
and purpose of existence were to love* 
to marry, and to die ! You, at least, stand 
on higher ground, and take in wider hori- 
zons!" 

" Pardon me I a thousand times I ask 
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your pardon," he said, humbly. " I will 
never, never breathe the subject again, if you 
promise me one little thing ! " 

" A promise ! What human being ever 
kept a promise ? And why give it, only to 
break ? " 

" No, you would not break it. Listen, 
then, my own friend, and accord the request 
or no ! That is as you please. The name of 
Valerian, in conjunction with yours, shall 
never more pass my lips. Well, it is a small 

thing I ask. If, if '' he hesitated painfully, 

and at last stammered out the words, "If your 
magnanimous project, from any unforeseen 
cause, is never carried out— should you reject 
Valerian— should you feel the need of a 
tru3ty friend, as a /riend only, I venture to 
petition, summon me to your side by a 
wish." 

" Why by anything so unsubstantial ? " 
smiled Stephana. " Is there not paper and 
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ink— a letter carrier, to boot ? I will write to 
you with my proper hands." 

" No ; these are common means, and oft- 
times treacherous, too! You could hardly 
write the thought of your mind ; and it is the 
secret wish of your inmost heart I would 
have. No more, nor less." 

" And how could I be sure that it would 
reach you V asked Stephana, still inclined to 
raillery. " The winds of heaven might blow 
it in another' direction ! Forgive me, dear 
friend ; I am so sad at heart that I must be 
merry I These harrowing scenes I go through 
day after day, the ache of misery ever before 
me ! Oh ! ask me nothing to-day. Only be 
kind to me, only help me with silent comfort. 
I must marry Valerian, but it is you I would 
fain have with me always." 

Was not such a confession enough to 
satisfy any lover ? Markham flushed from 
cheek to brow, but said no word more. The 
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deep, unspoken sadness of Stephana's soul 
had penetrated his own. He felt at last 
lifted, and for a brief moment, to those serene 
spheres in which she lived, and moved, and 
had her being. He also must brace himself 
up to an act of supreme renunciation. For 
him, also, the best part of life was to give, 
asking no reward. 

Stephana needed kindness and reserve, 
indeed, on her friend's part, for she was 
weary in brain and body. A strange sight 
was that devoted pair — she, brave, yet so 
tender; he, helpless, yet so strong — as day 
after day they set out on their errand of mercy. 
Stephana would inspect one fever-stricken 
court after another, to see that there was no 
orphan unhoused, no dead awaiting removal 
to its last resting-place, no sick to be carried 
away to the spital. And whilst she made 
her rounds, the blind man would find an 
audience — half-a-dozen children, it might be, 
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or two or three sad-hearted mothers with 
babes at their breasts, or old men past work, 
past thieving, past beggary even — no matter 
whom : everyone was as ready to listen as 
he to speak. These hollow-eyed, sallow- 
faced people had no religion. What reli- 
gion could take hold of natures starved, 
deadened, materialized by misery? But if 
they knew nothing of Christ and Redemp- 
tion, they could at least understand the 
gospel of human benignity. They were 
ware of that shining thing we call goodness, 
and it warmed them and gladdened them — if, 
indeed, misery can be ever glad. 

Nor did Markham*s serviceableness end 
here. In Stephana s mansion, filled now from 
cellar to attic with guests of the humbler 
sort, he found plenty of occupation. The 
poor valetudinarians, lounging under the 
trees, or looking . out for the first time in 
rcia.|^reen lawns set with standard 
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roses, sadly needed amusement ; and there 
was the blind story-teller, with his well-stored 
memory, ever ready. Story after story they 
now heard for the first time. Robinson 
Crusoe and Gulliver, the Pilgrim's Progress 
and Boccaccio, were laid under contribution, 
to say nothing of Prince Camaralzaman and 
his Sixty Brothers, and last, but first, the 
Champion of the Windmills and Knight of 
Dulcinea del Toboso. Wonderful to think 
how dull the world can be that possesses all 
these ! 

So August and September passed, and 
with October ended their ordeal. Stephana 
and her companion came through it un- 
scathed. So often will it happen that mere 
valiancy keepeth alive ! They had been as 
soldiers in a battle-field, in the thick of the 
melfe, but a thousand bullets had passed 
them by. 

"This is to be no long parting ? " Mark- 
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ham asked, after a long confabulation on the 
eve of separation. 

"True friends are never parted," Ste- 
phana answered, reproachfully. "We shall 
often hear from each other. We shall 
bear each other in mind." She smiled, 
adding with a mixture of playfulness knd 
solemnity, " I have not forgotten your re- 
quest. Whenever I need you, there shall be 
neither sign nor letter. You will bend 
obsequious to my will." 

" Can I do otherwise ? " he said, raising 
her hand to his lips. " And as soon as I have 
fulfilled the mission you have just entrusted 
to me, I may surely seek you unasked and 
unbidden .'^ " 

" Most surely," Stephana made reply. 
" I shall look for you with impatience. The 
matter confided to you is one I have most at 
heart" 

" After Valerian .> '^ 
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" After Christina and Valerian. I go to 
them now on a double quest — a twofold 
behest How strange is Life ! " 

"Strange and sad, yet sweet," he said. 
"At least, it would be so were there no 
Valerians in the world." 

" Think no more of him, my friend. Be 
happy. Be my best helper." 

Thus they parted — not lovers, certes, but 
how much more than friends ! 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

By the time ripe walnuts were falling from 
the trees in farmhouse orchards, and over the 
brown fallow, starlings held solemn conclave 
before flying south, Valerian's winter cam- 
paign was made out. One sunny sea-side 
rendezvous of winter idlers does as well as 
another for the purposes of mere pastime 
and epicurean taking of life, so he had 
brought his mistress to the same bright town 
nestled under the southern English hills. 
Miss Hermitage pronounced the house he had 
hired perfect and the site bewitching, which 
it was, indeed. Valerian's choice was a 
modest mansion perched on a right royal hill. 
Grounds and garden must be, of course, insig- 
nificant in a place where every square inch of 
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building-land is worth its weight in gold to 
the speculator. But the view made up for 
everything. You might search the kingdom 
through and not find a more engaging pro- 
spect or heart-stirring panorama, fair green 
hills to the left, to the right ; behind, with all 
the signs of life and movement, church spires, 
garden-embowered villas, sloping meadows 
on which the cattle grazed even in winter; 
and below, the many-sailed, sparkling sea. 
All this, and much more, was to be seen from 
the house itself, whilst the very sense of 
altitude gave exhilaration. Were only a 
common prosaic world below, the tenant of 
these breezy heights must all the same 
have felt a strange charm in being thus lifted 
above it, and enabled to contemplate his fel- 
low creatures, mere pigmies as they hurried 
about the day s business. But the scene was 
very gracious. The happy configuration of 
the soil, dimpled monticules of tenderest green 
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joining hands with stern sweeps of gorse- 
clad moss, is heightened by contrast with the 
sea — perpetual repose wedded to perpetual 
unrest. Yet the sea has oft-times a southern 
calm and suavity here; and even during 
winter bears on its tranquil bosom many a 
silvery-sailed shallop that rests at anchor 
* idly as a painted ship upon a painted ocean.' 
Nor is life wholly ordinary and unpictur- 
esque in this sweet place. You may still see 
in its ancient harbour seafaring men brown 
as Bedouins, and, like them, not as yet trans- 
lated into vulgarity by means of broadcloth 
and the chimney-pot. Wonderful, indeed, is 
their gear, both on Sundays and working- 
days. For Sundays, provided the wind is not 
fair, new smocks dyed with the Indian cate- 
chu till they are bright as virgin copper. For 
plying their craft, 'all doth suffer a sea 
change.* Then are to be seen slouched 
hats, trews and petticoat (I know not by 
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what other name to call them) of oilskin 
shining and green as fishes* scales, with big 
Roundhead boots well seasoned by salt- 
water, the whole making up a formidable 
appearance, as of men bent on dire encounters 
with the elements. When there is no wind 
at all you may see one metamorphosis more ; 
this time the fishermen wear tight-fitting 
garments of dark blue, having with their 
fancifully-shaped shrimping nets an airy, 
poetic appearance, although full of cold 
reality is the shrimper^s life in winter. 

For these surroundings Miss Hermitage 
cared little, nor did she at all concern herself 
with Valerian's plans. She felt certain of being 
amused, and that sufficed, and he seemed more 
absorbed in his task than ever. Just at pre- 
sent, however, she was enjoying a temporary 
lull, a pleasing interlude, devoid of surprise, 
but full of expectation. The curtain would 

sQon be drawn ; meantime, it was agreeable 
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to Sit awhile in subdued light, reining in one's 
powers of enjoyment. Stephanas arrival 
was the first event, and Miss Hermitage 
welcomed her warmly. 

*M do not understand you any more than 
if you had dropped from the planet Jupiter," 
she said, the first time they found themselves 
alone, " But I confess you divert me mightily, 
you are so unexpected in everything ! " 

Stephana smiled one of those reproving 
little smiles of which Miss Hermitage was so 
far from divining the import* 

" And now I am going to be more unex- 
pected than ever, cousin Christina. I have 
something to tell you. I intend to marry 
Valerian ! " 

" Valerian, a man without a penny, with- 
out any position in the world, without 

you are joking," replied Miss Hermitage ; 
" and \ am sure you never led any one to 
suppose that you would ever marry again," 
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she added, in an aggrieved tone. "What 
can have put such a thing into your head ? " 

Stephana was silent. Could she ever make 
her cousin understand? The task seemed 
so arduous, she knew not how to begin. 

"At least, if you make the mistake of 
marrying a second time, do it to your own 
advantage," Miss Hermitage continued. 
" You are young, rich, handsome ; you might 
marry any one. 

Still Stephana held her peace, but Chris- 
tina could not misread the look of quiet 
decision in her face. 

" And Valerian's marriage would be the 
greatest possible misfortune to me," she said. 
" Have you thought of that ? " 

" Yes, I have thought of all these things. 
But I cannot do otherwise. I must act up to 
my conscience. 

" Really, Stephana, I am driven to think \ 
that you are going out of your mind." 
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" Is conscientious behaviour so very rare, 
then ? " laughed Stephana, bitterly. " But 
hear me out. I am bound to explain my 
motives to you. I will first say that two 
years ago, when we were at Naples together. 
Valerian led me to believe that only his own 
deplorable position hindered him from com- 
ing forward as a suitor. How could he, 
indeed ? The thing was not possible." 

"Well. What has happened to make it 
so ? I have told you all along that I should 
never make Valerian my heir. Bread-and- 
cheese he will always have, and the rest of 
my fortune goes to charity," retorted Miss 
Hermitage. "If you marry Valerian, you 
will do it with your eyes open." 

** But it is just because Valerian is so 
unfortunate that I have determined to do all 
that in me lies to make reparation," Stephana 
went on, quietly and resignedly, her mind 
made up to force an explanation upon her 
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cousin, no matter at what cost to both. " Do 
you not see," she added, with almost 
painful emphasis, "how we are beholden 
to him by very reason of the wrongs he 
has endured ? " 

" I leave him a thousand a year. A man 
must be an idiot to grumble when thus pro- 
vided for. I do think, my dear Stephana, 
Valerian's wrongs, as you call them, are for 
the most part imaginary. We have adopted 
him into the family ; the facts of his birth con- 
cern nobody." 

" At least they concern himself," Stephana 
made reply, again with extreme bitterness 
underlying her sweet voice. " And because 
they are shameful, they concern the world." 
She glowed with passionate indignation as 
she went on. " Has it never occurred to you 
that it is just the sin of which Valerian is the 
victim that makes our modern civilization a 
mockery, and society hideous ? For my part, 
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I never meet a workhouse child but I hlu^ 
for the depravity of my fellows, and note the 
law of retribution ! We bring these unhappy 
beings without conscience into the world, and 
without conscience they turn upon us, vin- 
dicating themselves by violence and crime. 
What ' but chance hindered Valerian from 
becoming one of these abandoned ones ? " 

Miss Hermitage looked annoyed, even 
disturbed, yet unconvinced. 

'' All this may be true," she said, evidently 
wishing to narrow the discussion to a point 
" But I fail to see what they have to do with 
your proposal to marry him." 

'' Everything !" answered Stephana, quiet- 
ly. Then, with a fine blush of enthusiasm, 
she said, " I am rich and he has nothing. 
In making over to him my wealth, I give 
him the means of combating these social 
evils. He, the victim of shame and sin, 
shall stand up to plead the cause of others 
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similarly ill-used — the apostle of a higher 
code of morality." 

Miss Hermitage made sarcastic retort, 
though she had seemed to wince whilst lis- 
■tening. 

" Throw your money into the sea if you 
like, my dear Stephana. It is your own, and 
none can say you nay. But depend on it, as 
long as the world stands there will be vice 
and virtue. It is a law of nature." 

The glow faded from Stephana's face, and 
the tremor of fine feeling no longer thrilled 
her voice, as she replied, in her turn biting 
and sarcastic : 

"So I daresay the Pacific islanders 
thought when they made meals of their cap- 
tives ! And we are not so far ahead of them 
as we think ! " 

" Well, we are not cannibals, thank 
Heaven! But reflect for a moment. You 
would be very unhappy with Valerian. You 
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two are not in the least suited to each other. 
Let him be ! Let everything be ! It would 
be so much better for your health and 
spirits.' 

Stephana sat still, silent yet remonstrant. 
Miss Hermitage continued with positively a 
caressingness in her hard voice : 

" I should be really sorry to see you make 
another mistake; I should, indeed. These 
handsome notions of doing good never come 
to anything, my dear. We must just eat 
our bread-and-butter from day to day, and 
leave the world as we find it." 

" Has Valerian's fate never troubled you, 
then, Christina?" asked Stephana, looking, 
with indescribable pathos, into her cousin's 
eyes. 

" You see that I have provided for him. 
I could not do less, and I was, certainly, not 
bound to do more," was the quick, irritated 
answer. " But now, do let me hear what you 
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have been doing in London all this time — and 
the place reeking with fever ! You have well 
disinfected yourself, of course ? I trust you 
have made your will ! The life of a rash, 
impulsive person, like yourself, is not worth 
an hour's purchase." 

Thus the conversation ended, as far as 
Valerian was concerned. Had Stephana suc- 
ceeded in making her motives clear ? Was 
Christina any nearer her inmost thoughts and 
most painful convictions ? She could not 
tell. She only knew that her cousin could 
never be brought to return to the topic, and 
almost seemed, by such avoidance, to shun 
her company. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Valerian needed all his much-praised tact, 
self-possession, and discrimination to extricate 
himself from his strange position. Arthura, 
his betrothed, his only love, in the house — 
Stephana, his would-be benefactress, bride- 
elect, close by ; and alike the love of the one 
and the magnanimity of the other to be held 
a dead secret, locked up in his own breast, 
as if, indeed, they were not. For if Arthura 
must not know of Stephana's benign inten- 
tions, still less must Stephana suspect 
Arthura's girlish passion. 

He had kept silence. The time was 

gone by for any gentle uaravelment of the 

threads. Come what would, they must 

. now be rudely cut asunder, perhaps to- 
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morrow, perhaps next year — no matter when, 
so long as it was not too late ! 

Thus he reasoned ; and certainly such a 
decision was convenient, if hardly high- 
minded or wise. Nothing could have been 
more uncomfortable to all three than an ex- 
planation just then. Arthura must straight- 
way forfeit her really handsome position, 
Stephana's generous schemes would be 
nipped in the bud, and his own worldly 
prospects suffer shipwreck. Miss Hermitage 
would never forgive the deception. " Never, 
never, never," repeated Valerian to himself, 
condoning one crooked line of conduct by 
another. And having once persuaded him- 
self into the belief that the crookedness was 
expedient, the next step was to persuade 
himself that it was inevitable, that he was 
thus acting, because to act otherwise was 
impossible ; in fact, he finally took refuge, as 
most of us do under similar circumstances. 
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in a kind of fatalism. Unlucky chances were 
playing with him. He was the sport of 
misadventure. He must for the time being 
just let the fates do with him as they 
would 

" For the time being ! " reasoned Va- 
lerian. He had not the remotest idea of 
playing traitor to his better nature. 
He loved Arthura more dearly than 
ever, and would not suffer himself to 
drift into infidelity to her. When the 
crisis came, he should give up everything 
for her sake, but meantime there was no 
crisis. He could enjoy the suavity of 
Stephanas friendship and the sweet con- 
sciousness of Arthura's love. And, last, but 
not least, he was not breaking with his best 
friend, his cousin Christina. To give her up, 
indeed, just now, when she so urgently 
needed his services, would be the acme of 
human ingratitude. To have deceived her 
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in the first instance, and to go on deceiving 
her now, was not only a duty, but a 
piece of downright kindness, Valerian finally 
said to himself, one sophistry, like one 
tortuous act, being implicitly bound up with 
another. 

And, indeed, all went very smoothly, 
Arthura helping him with her proud reserve, 
Stephana no less so with her quiet, almost 
sisterly kindness. Kinder no woman could 
be to any man, but it was the kindness that 
has no sentiment in it— the kindness a lover 
would have resented. Those steady, sympa- 
thetic glances, those affectionate signs of 
interest, that extreme friendliness, might 
mean anything but love. No wonder that 
Arthura was disarmed. It needed no 
woman's insight, nor man's either, to see that, 
as far as Valerian was concerned, Stephana 
was absolutely insensible to deeper feeling. 
She might like him, and that right cordially. 
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But she saw him come and go with perfect 
composure. She was the same whether he 
was absent or sitting by her side. 

Flattering, however, as might be this 
outward calm and fancied security to Va- 
lerian, Stephana wanted to touch firmer 
ground. Life to her meant no mere living 
from hand to mouth, no patchwork of good 
intentions and vague purposes, still less a 
raree-show, got up for pastime and clapping of 
the hands. She must live consistently, ever 
having definite objects before her, and forcing 
all minor circumstances, and endeavour to 
work out one central thought. 

So, having come to the conclusion that 
Valerian's future was matter of first con- 
cernment, she could not let day after day 
slip idly by. Nor was opportunity wanting. 
They were often thrown together ; it rested 
with herself whether or no they should be 
alone. She had only to command an inter- 
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view. She preferred to seize upon chance ; 
and one day, when Valerian called, little 
prepared for such an invitation, she bade him 
stay. 

'' Take a chair," she said, quite collectedly, 
almost coldly ; " I have something to say to 
you, 

Now, Valerian had been quite thrown off 
his guard by Stephana's cousinly, nay, sisterly 
behaviour for weeks past, and almost driven 
to believe that such blissful uncertainty might 
last for ever. There was no reason why 
Stephana should speak out to-day any more 
than yesterday, and that day twelve months 
any more than to-morrow. When, therefore, 
quite suddenly and unlooked-for, came such a 
behest, he felt too much taken by surprise to 
frame any resolution at all. And again the 

beguiling sophism came to his aid. He was 

* 

the sport of circumstance. Chance must do 
with him as it would. 
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At first Stephana s confidences were very 
reassuring. Valerian listened, growing easier 
in mind and more courageous every moment 

" Valerian," she began, " I wish you 
would tell me in all firankness whether you 
have any sympathy with those causes for 
which our cousin Constantine has battled so 
stoutly. Do they as much as interest you ? " 

"To be perfectly sincere," he said, 
speaking readily, .and without any more 
secret misgiving, ** I have always regarded 
myself as a nobody, to whom nothing was 
of any concern — except, indeed, the matter 
of meat, drink, and the wherewithal to be 
clothed." 

They both smiled after friendliest 
fashion. Such straightforwardness pleased 
Stephana, and seemed a guarantee of higher 
qualities. 

" Have you never wished to use such 
powers as you possess on a wider and more 
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ambitious scale ? You are variously gifted. 
You should make a figure in the world." 

Valerian laughed sarcastically. 

" Some men might do so, certainly, and 
under the same conditions* I am afraid that 
I lack magnanimity. What right has so- 
ciety to expect anything of me? I say to 
myself, and go my ways unconcerned." 

" But hardly content, I am sure," Stephana 
said, the underlying bitterness of Valeriana 
speech interesting, touching her. 

It was the first time that they had ever 
verged upon such a confidence. She wanted 
to probe this nature, hitherto deemed by her 
— who could say how unjustly? — unimpres- 
sionable, even to shallowness. 

" Content is not, perhaps, the word, but 
another, that may shock you more — indif- 
ferent. Had I not long ago schooled my- 
self into indifference, life must have been 
intolerable to me. Most men, similarly 
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circumstanced, would have recourse to the 
same philosophy." 

Stephana glanced at her cousin's agree- 
able physiognomy. No traces of silent 
anguish on the smooth brow, no signs of inner 
conflict in the steadily beaming eye. All was 
careless, sunny, youthful ; yet how often may 
outward aspect betray, rather than reveal, the 
hidden soul ! None could tell what Valerian 
might have suffered in secret. Very kindly 
and insinuatingly she took up the thread of 
her discourse. 

" I should have felt much for you, but I 
mistook your light-heartedness for insensi- * 
bility. If, as you say, then, your present life 
were intolerable but for such indifference, 
why not change it ? I own I have blamed 
your passiveness." 

"The habits of ambition may be ac- 
quired," Valerian said, determined not to 
pose, at any rate, and at all hazards to appear 
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no other than he was in Stephana's eyes. 
"It would be hard indeed if I could not do 
better than I am doing now." 

*' Perhaps better for yourself and your 
worldly prospects/' Stephana made answer, 
with appreciable disapproval in her voice. 
" I was hardly thinking of personal objects." 

" Hear me ! " cried Valerian, giving way 
to a burst of genuine feeling. " I have 
never for a moment dreamed of being satis- 
fied with myself. But there was gratitude 
binding me to Christina, and she will have 
this kind of service and no other. It is 
hardly my fault if I am a perpetual master 
of drawing-room ceremonies ! " 

" Poor Valerian ! " said Stephana, smil- 
ing, once more all sympathetic concern and 
benevolence. The Herculean tasks that fell 
to his hands daily struck her as new facts of 
good augury, 

** The skill and energy you put into your 
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present career might really accomplish great 
things," she went on, thoughtfully. "If you 
would only be guided." 

Then turning round and looking him 
straight in the face, without a faltering of the 
sweet voice, a tinge of carnation in the pale 
cheek, she said, quite naturally and calmly — 

**Will you give me conscience in ex- 
change for my wealth ? Long ago, when we 
were in Rome, you hinted of your wishes to 
me, and spoke of the difference in our posi- 
tion as a barrier between us. I see the mat- 
ter in another light. The sacrifice is to be 
all on your side. I have nothing but un- 
earned worldly fortune to bestow, but 
you 

She gazed at him steadfastly, and added, 
with a more subtle insinuation in her voice — 

** What are you not bidden to give up ? 
Ease, acquired habits of life, and perhaps 
romance ? You must have dreamed, like 
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Other men, of winning some woman's love, if 
not mine, for I can only give you friendship, 
no deeper feeling. I have said it If, then, 
a single conviction causes you to hesitate, be 
true to it ! Be what you will, only remain 
true to yourself." 

Thrilled by this noble appeal. Valerian 
yet listened, unable to open his lips ; and such 
outward impassibility might well deceive a 
less unsuspecting looker-on than Stephana. 
For she was far as could be from imputing 
crookedness or cowardness to this matter- 
of-fact, common-place, yet well-meaning and 
much-suffering Valerian. It seemed to her 
only natural that having at one time, hope- 
lessly as he thought, aspired to her hand, he 
should be somewhat overcome by so sudden 
a realization of his wishes. Silence on his 
part could mean no more, nor less, than ex- 
cessive surprise, not without a touch of grati- 
tude. And nothing he could say was so 
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becoming and convenient as silence. His 
thanks she did not want, his love-making she 
could not have. They could, must be only 
the best possible friends. 

And Valerian seemed but to put her 
thoughts into words, when at last he got out, 
hesitatingly enough — 

"You are my best friend in the wide 
world " 

He paused, glanced round him nervously, 
as if he feared that even in Stephana's bou- 
doir might lurk eavesdroppers, then added — 

" How can I ever thank you enough — 
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Was he on the verge of a confidence ? 
Had Stephana's singleness of purpose in- 
fected him ? He hardly knew ; he only felt 
conscious of a vague feeling akin to remorse, 
and of a fluttering impulse now to tell her alL 
Had she been a common woman he would 
have done so. Stephanas very noble- 
mindedness awed, while it disturbed him. 
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He felt that already he was deserving of her 
scorn, and her generosity he was unable to 
measure. 

** It will be my turn to thank if you do 
all, nay, the half of what I would fain impose 
on you," she replied, smiling graciously. 
** Think well before you accept me as your 
taskmistress." 

Then she held out her beautiful hand 
with such an air of queenly condescension, 
and yet womanly affectionateness, that he 
could not choose but raise it to his lips. 

So their interview ended. 



CHAPTER XX. 

For the time being Stephana s projects were 
to be matter of family talk only, not a hint 
reaching anyone outside the circle, excepting 
Colette. 

" I never withhold anything from CoUey,*' 
Miss Hermitage said to Stephana, " and she 
keeps my secrets, like my keys, from the rest 
of the house." Then she added, rather 
maliciously, "If once your wild schemes get 
abroad, there will be an end of all my enjoy- 
ment. Valerian's accomplishments as a flirt 
are worth any money to me, but when his 
fate is determined he will become quite 
uninteresting." 

" Not to yourself, I hope," answered 
Stephana. 
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" I am no hypocrite. I confess I think 
you had better leave him as he is. He is an 
admirable man of the world. 'Twill be a 
clumsy job to turn him into anything else." 

Such sharp little speeches were all Miss 
Hermitage's comments on the subject, and 
Stephana willingly let it drop. Nothing 
happened from day to day to arouse Ar- 
thura's suspicion, even had she been on the 
watch. 

But no thought of a lapse, much less of 
deliberate treachery on Valerian's part, ever 
crossed the girl's artless mind. She relied 
on him, on love — but another name for her 
Valerian ! — as implicitly as she trusted the 
loving creatures at home. Valerian could no 
more betray her or grow indifferent to her 
than Steppie and Walter, Benjamine and 
Baby. And was she not more to him even 
than to these ? 

No. Arthura's secret heaviness of soul 
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and silent tears shed in the sanctuary of her 
chamber, were not for Valerian. His ten- 
derness, his pride, his chivalrous devotion, 
seemed sweet green resting-places in a 
turbulent world. What disquieted her was 
the daily and hourly necessity for conceal- 
ment. Valerian would sit opposite to her at 
the dinner-table, would give her his arm on 
the terrace, yet she must not smile at him 
naturally or utter a single sentiment in har- 
mony with her thoughts ! The raillery that 
had at first been so easy, the feigned dis- 
accord of former days, the mock quarrelling, 
were now hateful, even impossible, to her. 
She could be outwardly cold and collected, 
but she could no longer assume wounded 
self-love or coquettish indignation. 

" Do, my dear, sweet girl, be more like 
yourself," Valerian would remonstrate. " I 
know the ordeal is a hard one ; but think of 
me — is my own task light ? " 
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" I am sure you love me, Valerian, do you 
not ? " asked the proud girl, bringing her 
eyes on a level with his own, as if to look 
him through and through. 

" If you are sure of it, why put the 
question ? " replied the lover, kissing the 
beautiful eyes. " But we have only a 
minute to ourselves. For my sake, your 
own Valerian's sake, summon up courage. 
Be bright, gay, unconcerned." 

Arthura shook her head sadly. 

"Where is your high spirit, your self- 
confidence ? Think, my love, on the storm 
that would break over my head if once the 
truth leaked out." 

"Oh! Valerian, we cannot always play 
a part. Every day of double-dealing but 
makes matters worse for us both. Let 
me tell Stephana — she would be our ad- 
vocate." 

"Promise me that you will breathe no 
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word of this to Stephana," was Valerian's 
quick, irritated answer. 

" I once made you a promise for once 
and for all," the girl said, proudly. " Never 
fear that I shall break it Only let me go ! " 

" Will you force me into calling you un- 
reasonable ? " he said, and once more — they 
were for a moment safe from observation — 
he kissed her eyes. 

Not seeing the tears ! Arthura never let 
him see her weep. He could not understand 
— he would only chide. And having found 
that he had no sympathy with these mis- 
givings and self-questionings, she resolved 
henceforth to conceal them. Whenever by 
chance they afterwards found themselves 
alone, she was composed, unremonstrant, 
self-centred ; the fact of having to hide her 
feelings from her lover making her task 
doubly hard. Hitherto, when by chance they 
had been alone for five minutes, his smile of 
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encouragement would smooth away care for 
days to come. Forced back upon herself, 
shut out alike from ruth and counsel, no 
wonder her step lost its elasticity and her 
eye its lustre. Before her mistress and 
benefactor she still kept up a show of gaiety, 
but it was the merest gloss and counterfeit 
only. The young heart was heavy ; the high 
spirit drooped. 

The sea consoled her. When a wild wind 
and a spurting rain kept the lazy world 
within, she would steal out-of-doors and 
hasten down to the shore. The sea has its 
moods — gracious, weird, winsome ; none for 
an aching human heart like its fury ! Ar- 
thura grew calm and brave listening to those 
thunderous breakers, wave after wave dash- 
ing against the sea-wall, or, like a column 
of white flame, leaping it and every other 
barrier ! So lowering the heavens, so blurred 
the visible world, that there seemed nothing 
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else for the eye to rest upon but the gleam- 
ing, glittering spray, white and shining in the 
universal gloom. On days less stormy, when 
the wind no longer thundered, but blew its 
bugle j^note, clear and shrill as the kitti- 
wake's cry, and the sun shone clear upon a 
turbulent green sea, there would be a match- 
less spectacle. For of every tenth wave — the 
Roman wave ! — as the pyramidal waters broke 
upon the shore, the sun made a lovely little 
rainbow ; one after another might be seen, a 
dozen, before the tide went down. And exqui- 
site was it to watch the flakes of foam driven 
hither and thither in the company of the sea- 
birds ; sprites seemed they, and as much alive 
as the birds ! Now sparkling for a moment 
on the brown sand, now vanishing over the 
house-tops, playing their part, for a moment, 
in the beauteous scene. 

Then there were the quiet days of mist and 
pearliness, when all day long a brooding calm 
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wrapped the devastation of yesterday ; and 
these also were good for sad hearts. Again 
and again, a mild sun would try to shine out, 
and, at last, pensive yet lovely, illumined the 
far-off sea. No glory or warmth elsewhere, 
only in one direction, and for a brief span — a 
gentle radiance in one spot of the heavens, 
and a track of light upon the dull, sad ocean. 

The sea consoled Arthura as it has done 
many another, she knew not why. Is it a 
portent, a prophecy we listen to — rebuke or 
upholding, blessing or malison ? We cannot 
understand; we can only hearken and be 
hushed. Ineffable voice! Incomparable moni- 
tor ! Yestreen, a psalmody ; to-day, a clarion 
blast ; music, wonder, and mystery, ever ! 

There was only one person, as yet, who 
divined that Arthura had a care. Stephana's 
quick perceptions were not to be deceived, 
and she tried to win the girPs confidence, to 
insinuate herself into her affections — no hard 
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task under other circumstances. From the 
first, Arthura had felt the subtle charm of 
Stephana*s personal influence, and, in the 
early days of their acquaintance, had yielded 
to the seduction ; but now she must do so no 
longer. From every fresh overture on Ste- 
phana's part she drew back more and more 
reticent and undemonstrative. At last Ste- 
phana determined to speak out She was 
Arthuras senior, her superior, also, by 
virtue of position ; she might well take the 
initiative. 

The pair happened to be alone one after- 
noon in Stephana's own house, Arthura hav- 
ing gone thither with a message from Miss 
Hermitage. The girl delivered it hurriedly, 
even brusquely, then made for the door. 

" Nay, stay with me for a little while," 
Stephana said, taking her visitor's hand and 
leading her to an easy chair. '* It is seldom 
I see you alone now, and for days past 1 
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have had something on my mind to say to 
you, 

Arthura, flushed, impatient, almost irri- 
tated, faltered out an excuse. She could not 
stay, she murmured. Another time she 
might be less hurried. Then, unable any 
longer to confront Stephanas mild, yet in- 
quisitorial gaze, she added, with a burst of 
girlish passion — 

** I am not happy ? That, is what you 
would say, I know." 

Stephana made her sit down, and, still 
holding her hand, looked at her anxiously. 

** It is not hard to understand,*' blurted 
out Arthura, torn to pieces by inner conflict, 
wanting, yet not daring, to divulge all ; re- 
solved, at any cost to herself, that Valerian s 
secret should be kept. " I am alone here. 
Every one is kind to me, but I am alone." 

" And your heart is elsewhere. You have 
little brothers and sisters ? " said Stephana, 
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brimming over with sweet womanly kind- 
ness. 

*' I have a home," was the almost vindic- 
tive reply. 

" You would, of course, be there. That is 
simple enough," Stephana said, gently ; little 
dreaming how such benign words but made 
Arthura's case more desperate. 

The girl felt as if she must unburden her- 
self, must take counsel of this angelically kind 
monitress. Why, oh, why had Valerian 
bound her to a promise so hard to keep? 
Once her sorrows wept out on Stephana's 
bosom, and she felt that she could go on ful- 
filling her daily tasks courageously. 

" I must stay with Miss Hermitage," cried 
Arthura. " She is generous as a queen, the 
children depend upon me, and I have other 
claims ! " 

" It is true, my cousin is very handsome 
in all her dealings. It might be hard for you 
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to find another avocation so well paid. 
Yet " Stephana paused, and, leaning for- 
ward, kissed the girl's cheek with an air of 
sweetest encouragement. '* I have often 
thought how delightful it would be for me to 
have you in London, if this intractable cousin 
would but be cozened into parting with you ! 
I am rich as well as she. You would be 
near your own people. You could help me 
in many ways." 

" I dare not think of it,'' the girl said, 
throwing her arms round Stephana's neck, 
melted at last with the tears that well-nigh 
betrayed hen " If I might only be near you 
always, and make a friend of you ! But I 
must not — I dare not. I am bound by a 
promise. 

Stephana at once thought of Miss Her- 
mitage, and her jealous fear of losing Arthura 
so far back as a year ago. She could not 
press the girl's confidences. She could only 
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say litde caressing words of cheer and en-» 
couragement. 

" Let us hope that some day my cousin 
may get tired of you/* she said, playfully. 
"And, meantime, I may surely be your 
friend ? " 

Arthura smiled, a sad, unassenting smile. 

" No," she cried, with sudden passion, 
" you must not be that. You cannot under- 
stand. Let me go, Stephana. There is a 
charm in your eyes. If I stay, I shall yield 
to it, and break a solemn promise ! " 

What could Stephana do but let her go ? 
Not a single thought of Valerian crossed her 
mind ; Arthura^s secret, as she naturally 
supposed, referred to Miss Hermitage only. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

When we hire wit and esprit into our service 
we have, surely, as good a right to entertain- 
ment as to irreproachable dinners from the 
Cordon Bleu presiding over our kitchen. 
'Tis all in the bond. We pay handsomely, 
and only demand our money's worth. So 
reasoned Miss Hermitage, who felt no less 
aggrieved the first time she found Arthura's 
conversation flavourless, than if the cook had 
sent up roast quail without its orthodox 
envelope of freshly-plucked vine-leaf. The 
girl was bound to be gay, piquant, quick at 
repartee, ready with playful sallies. It was 
incumbent upon her to vanquish Valerian in 
sportive quarrel, to do a little sparring with 
any one 'else who might be present ; above 
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all, to be the sprite, the mischievous elf, the 
Puck of Miss Hermitage's dressing-room. 
Every night Arthura had assisted at her 
mistress's disrobing. " The best part of the 
day for me," Miss Hermitage would say, for 
Arthura's high animal spirits and rich vein of 
fun were then at their height. She jested, 
she mimicked, she took her dearest Gossip 
to task as if it were Steppie herself, she was 
diverting in a thousand different ways, and 
simply because she could not help it. 

Miss Hermitage amused her no less than 
she amused Miss Hermitage. This odd love 
of familiarity, this relish of satire, even when 
some foible of her own was the object, this 
predilection for youth and vivacitj^ were all 
new to the girl, and made the study of 
Miss Hermitage's character a perpetual 
enigma. 

For some time, however, Arthura had 
realized that fictitious gaiety is but a poor 
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substitute for spontaneous animal spirits, and 
only awaited opportunity to tell the truth, or, 
at least, a part of the truth. 

Was Miss Hermitage beginning to see 
through the veil ? All doubts were soon set 
at rest. 

**Arthura," said Miss Hermitage, coming 
into her room one day, with an irritated, 
almost injured, look, "I want you to go, 
and stay with my cousin Constantine for a 
month. It would oblige him greatly. Will 
you .? " 

'* Certainly, if you wish it," Arthura re- 
plied, her face showing not reluctance, rather 
relief, Miss Hermitage thought. 

But soon followed an expression of dis- 
may. What was such a sentence but covert 
dismissal, and what was dismissal but ruin ? 
She discerned, clearly enough, that the visit 
to Mr. Constantine was only a pretext, and 
that, when once she had quitted her protec- 
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tress's roof, she should never be invited to 
return to it. Arthura was not slow in read- 
ing physiognomies, and to-day, plainer than 
any words, she read Miss Hermitage's — 
" You no longer amuse me." 

*' That is settled, then. He is very lonely 
in London, and sadly needing a reader. Will 
you go to-day ? '* 

Again Arthura assented, though a deep 
blush dyed her cheeks. Valerian was away ! 
She must then go, without a word of fare- 
well. 

" It is only a visit, so there is no occasion 
for general packings up and good-byes," Miss 
Hermitage went on, in the same quick, sharp 
manner. ''Well, I will go and telegraph to 
Constantine, and meantime you can make 
your preparations." 

Thus ended the interview; and Miss 
Hermitage so contrived matters that there 
were no explanations or leave-takings. 
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Even Colette had been sent on an errand 
that would detain her till after Arthura's 
departure. Valerian away, Stephana away ! 
Such an opportunity might not soon occur 
again, and although Miss Hermitage always 
carried out her intentions, she preferred 
to do so without remark, much less remon- 
strance. 

Arthura was not especially wanted just 
now, and she had just done Mr. Constantine 
a good turn. This was the only light she 
should throw on the subject. It was her 
own affair. No one had the slightest ground 
for making comments. 

Arthura, left to herself, sat for a few 
minutes like one in a dream. She was going ; 
and going where ? Into a world shut off from 
Valerian^s, a world in which they could hold 
hardly any more communication with each 
other than if they were on separate planets. 
She must never write to him, and never see 
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him. If he wrote, indeed, it could only be 
by stealth and in strictest secrecy. She 
should learn nothing of his doings from day 
to day ; and who could tell what else might 
happen still further to divide, perhaps to 

estrange ? 

Oh ! this hateful crookedness ! Had 
she only resisted it from the first! Then 
all might have been well, at least with Vale- 
rian and herself, and what mattered the rest ? 
She could always earn enough to maintain 
the children, with the help of Steppie's tiny 
income. Anything, anything in the wide 
world but shifts and stratagems! thought 
Arthura, dashing away a few passionate 
tears before she put her gowns together. 
Hard as was the service exacted of her by 
Miss Hermitage, it was only herself she re- 
proached now. And Valerian ! on him, also 
would inevitably fall a share of the retribu- 
tion. 
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Meantime, Miss Hermitage, chuckling on 
her move, thus communicated it to her one 
confidant in the world. 

*'Arthura was too good to last, as I 
feared. I have sent her away." 

The timid little Frenchwoman looked up, 
too dismayed to speak. 

''You goose, Colley! Nothing has hap- 
pened, of course. The girl has been moody 
of late, and so I have despatched her to Con- 
stantine. That is all." 

Colette still looked the remonstance she 
did not speak. 

" Constantine has been begging me to let 
him have Arthura as reader, for months to 
come. He will think I send her out of pure 
generosity. Is it not a prime joke ? On 
my word, Colley, you look as if I had just 
uttered some abominable sentiment ! I am 
only doing two people a good turn. It will 
never enter Constantine^s head that I wanted 
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to get rid of Arthura, and for the present I 
pay her salary all the same." 

**Why should you want to get rid of 
her ? *' asked Colette. 

"She was moody. You know, high 
spirits and depression are twins. It is 
only meek, purring creatures, like yourself, 
who are the same to-day, to-morrow, and for 
ever.'' 

**Some little home-trouble was at the 
bottom of it ; or the poor child may have had 
an occasional fit of tooth-ache. We have 
all our ailments,'' urged Colette. 

She played the part of intercessor now as 
hopefully as if she had not undergone con- 
stant checking for fifty years. 

''What a child you are! As if at my 
time of life, I could afford to be depressed by 
other people's tooth-ache ! You are as inno- 
cent as if you had just walked out of Noah's 
Ark ! I repeat, I shall deal handsomely by the 
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girl. She is on a visit to Gonstantine, that 
is all. We shall see what we can do with 
her next." 

" I was fond of Arthura," sighed Colette. 

" I confess she amused me vastly," Miss 
Hermitage said, drily. **But there was 
something wrong of late. Perhaps she has 
fallen in love ! " 

Colette looked unsuggestive. 

"Valerian is not handsome, but women 
find him agreeable. She may have liked 
him. at the last. Some day or other he 
is to marry Stephana — I am sure of it — 
so a love-match for him is out of the ques- 



tion." 



" Might not that be a love-match ? " 
*' My dear CoUey, you are innocence it- 
self. Now, just watch the pair together, 
Stephana and Valerian ! They are as indif- 
ferent to each other as it is possible for two 
people to be.'* 
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"Then they should not marry," replied 
Colette, romantic as in the days of her girl- 
hood. 

"That seems to me the very best 
possible reason for marrying," Miss Her- 
mitage made cynical reply. " They will 
thus be saved from disappointment after- 
wards." 

" Oh, Christina ! why may not men and 
women sometimes love each other with a 
perfect love, and marriage sometimes be hap- 
piness unalloyed ? " 

" Because no one has set the fashion, I 
suppose," retorted Miss Hermitage. " Ex- 
cept in novels. We get plenty of conjugal 
perfection there." 

" That is why I adore them," Colette said, 
warmly. " I like to think of married folks 
living together in utter bliss, like John Hali- 
fax and Ursula^ — " 

" Twaddle-dum-dee ! But you're like the 
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rest of 'em ! " Miss Hermitage made uncouth 
reply. " When will women write, not of 
what might, could, would, or should be, but 
of what IS!" 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Miss Hermitage was deceiving herself 
when she fondly imagined that Mr. Con- 
stantine would be taken in by her little 
device. Mr. Constantine had never been 
taken in by a woman during his life — a fact 
that speaks volumes for his perspicacity. As 
he conned the telegram announcing Arthura's 
arrival, his face presented a curious study. 
It was as good as reading an old Greek 
epigram to watch it. 

** Well, what's in the wind now ? *' 
he soliloquized, replacing his spectacles. 
'' The old hussy cannot be jealous of her 
pretty handmaid ! But Til be civil, of 
course. Why, she must have sent me a 
third dozen of Madeira this year. Heaven 
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bless her ! And as to the girl, I am 
delighted. The old harridan — Lord, have 
mercy on me ! — cannot have scratched her 
pretty eyes out, and these readers one gets 
through advertisements are all so uglyl 
— so unpardonably ugly ! How many have 
I had to see ? A score, I am sure, and 
there were not the makings of a comely 
woman among them all — not a pair of eyes 
worth looking at, not a hand or foot worth 
mentioning, and the rest of a piece. Why 
do ugly women put in advertisements ? The 
Times should forbid it, or at least keep a 
special column for them. Well, now for 
a note to the old heathen, God bless her ! " 

Accordingly, Mr. Constantine sat down 
and penned the following note, a model of 
the lost art of calligraphy — not a t uncrossed, 
not an i without its dot, every letter formed 
as carefully as if written on parchment to 
last for ever. 

VOL. I. 18 
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1 

"Russell Square, 

" Guy Fawkes Day^ i8- 



" Kindest, Best of Cousins, — Tottering 
on the verge of the grave, perhaps never 
more to enjoy your bounteous hospitality 
(That will bring me a hamper of game!), 
I sit down with trembling fingers to thank 
you for the last sign of kindness I have 
any right to expect at your hands. (I 
should not be surprised if that brings me 
a fourth dozen of Madeira ! Nothing makes 
people feel so amiable to you as the pro- 
spect of losing you for ever !) For you, my 
dear Christina, are yet in store, as I fondly 
hope and believe, many years of health and 
benevolence. (That will please the old 
pagan, I know 1) But the only news you can 
now expect to hear of me is, that I have 
taken leave of the world and all those I cling 
to so fondly, for ever. We have had our 
little squabbles — what relations have not ? — 
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but this dear girl shall be like the Indian boy 
from Titania to her Oberon, a token of final 
reconcilement. When I am beyond reach 
of benignities, it will console you to think 
what a sacrifice you once made in order to 
cheer my declining days. (Had she not wanted 
to get rid of Miss Pretty-eyes, I might have 
cried mine out to have her !) But no more. 
Generosity is ever its own reward, and I 
always said you had a heart of gold. (*Tis 
of flint, but no matter!) Heaven bless and 
reward you, my dear Christina, is the prayer 
of your affectionate cousin and devoted 
servant, 

" CONSTANTINE GoSSIP- HERMITAGE." 

The letter sealed and sent off to the post, 
Mr. Constantine threw himself back in his 
arm-chair to rest after the exertion. 

After dozing a little, with a smile upon 
his face, he rang the bell. 
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** Are the pretty eyes come ? " he asked 
of his housekeeper, starchness and primness 
itself, although accustomed to her master's 
humour. 

" The — what, if you please, sir ? " 

" My good Bun wood, my excellent 
Bunny, Miss Hermitage has sent me a 
reader from the country, a young lady who, 
if she possesses no other merit in the world, 
has beautiful eyes. I trust they will be a 
source of gratification to you.'* 

" Rather, of sackcloth and potsherds, 
sir," Mrs. Bun wood made reply. " What are 
fine eyes in woman but a bait for Satan 'i " 

"Well, you shall gird yourself with sack- 
cloth and sit in potsherds, whilst I look at 
Miss Arthura's eyes." 

" O Lord, sir ! at your age ! " 

"My dear woman, at my age one may do 
anything. But you will make this young lady 
comfortable, won't you 1 " 
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" One must do one's duty by the Rachels 
as well as the Leahs, sir." 

"Aptly said, my good Bunny. I hope, 
however, you do not really think the worse of 
yourself for being comely and well-favoured. 
I am sure now if I had seen you — well, say 
thirty years ago — I should have kicked Bun- 
wood downstairs." 

Mrs. Bun wood blushed, and became 
amiable in a moment. 

** Dear sir, how funny you are ! Joky to 
the last ! But I had better go and prepare 
for the young lady." 

" By all means, best of Bunnies. Dear 
me ! it will be dull for her, I fear. Russell 
Square in November, after the south and the 
sea!" 

" Humph, sir ! Is a girl to be dancing jigs 
all day, just because she came into the world 
with eyes twinkling like ship-lights t " 

" True, true. I wish I could dance a jig 
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with her, nevertheless. And I am sure, 
Bunwood, though I speak hypothetically, you 
have a foot and ankle turned for the dance ; 
haven't you, now ? " 

''Really, sir," Mrs. Bunwood simpered, 
'* how you joke ! And at your time of life, 
too ! " 

"A joke is better than a curse, any- 
how," Mr. Constantine replied, " and a neat 
ankle in a woman better than a virtuous 
mind." 

"Oh, sir!" Mrs. Bunwood cried, and 
forthwith took her departure. 

A couple of hours later emerged from 
the fog and the outer gloom a very apparition 
of sparkling youth and vivacity, Arthura's 
self, her old self. Not a cloud upon the frank 
brow, not a care in the bright eyes ! To 
Arthura, indeed, this drearj", antiquated house 
in what was yet London two generations 
ago seemed no prison, but a sweet place of 
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liberty. The chains had fallen, her spirit 
was no longer confined ; she could breathe 
the air of unconstraint and reality. 

" I am overjoyed to come," were her first 
words. 

** Come, now," said the old man, " no 
indiscretion, but just an inkling of the truth. 
Were you tired of that — of my cousin, or 
was the old — she — tired of you ? *' 

Arthura spoke out for once and for all. 

** I could not amuse her any longer, sir ; 
that is the beginning and end of the matter. 
But you want no amusing, I am sure," she 
added, perusing him with girlish candour and 
admiration. 

" That is a very pretty compliment, al- 
though not so intended, I dare say. But, 
truth to tell, my dear young lady, I do want 
amusing. A man may replace his twentieth 
sweetheart ; what can console him for the 
loss of his eyesight ? " 
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" I will be eyes, ears, everything," an- 
swered Arthura, gaily. 

" And a memory, too, upon occasions, Til 
warrant. Your business will be, however, to 
read to me. But I am strange and fantasti- 
cal in my habits, a very owl consorting with 
ghosts and darkness, and only alert when 
others drowse. Are you wedded to midnight 
sleep, my dear '^. " 

** I dare say I could sleep as well at mid- 
day, sir." 

'* Then I trust that you will not be too 
much startled by my programme. The fact 
is, my reader*s task begins at midnight, and 
ends — well, sometimes quickly enough, always 
before the crowing of the cock. Except at 
that ghostly hour, then, you are free. I 
have a secretary, a man of business, to 
help me with my correspondence for an 
hour or two in the forenoon. But 'tis 
only the sweet voice of woman that can 
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send me to sleep when once I don my 
night-cap." 

" And may I do what I like all day ? " 
asked Arthura, hardly believing in her good 
fortune. 

** Precisely. A friend or two step in for 
a chat in the afternoon ; I cannot sit down 
to a formal dinner-table. And although, when 
agreeable to you, I shall like your company 
occasionally in the evening, *tis not in the bond. 
Do what you please in the daytime, except 
to practise music and singing over my head." 

" I neither play nor sing,'' said Arthura, 
modestly. 

" How I wish I had a thousand pounds 
to leave you in my will ! A girl who has 
not driven her relatives mad by perpetually 
strumming the Pathetic Sonata, who has not 
proved herself the Nemesis of her next-door 
neighbours by trying to sing ! Give me your 
hand, my dear ; I love you." 
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'' Should not every girl know these things, 
sir ? " asked Arthura. 

'* In a more commodious planet, my dear; 
not in this. We are all too near one another. 
But, now, repose yourself to-day and to- 
night, and to-morrow evening, at twelve of 
the clock, you shall be summoned." 

" Indeed, sir — 



»> 



"To-morrow!" Mr. Constantine said, 
waving his small, white hand. "With the 
ghosts, the spectres, the wraiths, the phan- 
toms, and all the nightly powers that be." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Precisely at twelve of the clock Mrs. Bun- 
wood ushered Arthura, with due form and 
ceremony, into Mr. Constan tine's bed-cham- 
ber, there to receive an impression she never 
forgot as long as she lived. If he were mar- 
vellous to look at by daylight, his complexion 
then wearing the smoothness and lustre of 
polished ivory, how was the effect heightened 
by the dim light of shaded lamps and rich 
shadows of crimson bed-hangings ! Under 
a spacious canopy lay Mr. Constantine, not 
vulgarized by the orthodox nightcap of our 
grandfathers, but having for head-gear a 
finely-spun shawl, or cufiah, of oriental silk, 
twisted round his head turban-wise, and 
showing gorgeous interweavings of scarlet 
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and gold. His night-gown — if it is permitted 
to describe such a garment — was no less 
peculiar, having an outer covering of soft 
Persian silk, warm in colour as the turban, 
whilst the lining was of finest linen, with 
elaborately-embroidered wristbands and col- 
lar; and, underneath this, was yet another, 
still finer and softer garment, worn for com- 
fort and not for grace. 

Thus beautifully apparelled, Mr. Con- 
stantine might well receive midnight visitors 
without scruple; and, being accustomed to 
see one fair reader after another at this hour, 
offered no apology when Arthura made her 
appearance. 

Her own dress was too striking to be 
passed by without comment. She wore a 
loose gown of crimson satin, wadded after 
the fashion of the olden time — a gown so 
simple, so stately, and, withal, so matronly, 
that, whilst it added indescribably to her 
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beauty, it also lent added years and gravity. 
This sumptuous woman was surely no mere 
girl of character and spirit, but a tragedy 
queen I 

" Place yourself quite at your ease," said 
Mr. Constantine ; " and, let me see, what can 
we have to-night ? Read me the titles of the 
books before you, my dear." 

Arthura read—" ' Vathek,' * The Bride of 
Lammermoor/ * The Wandering Jew.' " 

"Ah !" sighed Mr. Constantine; "would 
there were a score such ! I love a story, but I 
can never find one now-a-days. Your writers 
have no imagination. Yet hath this age 
produced one novel — you must know it, my 
dear.'^ The book writ by the parson's 
daughter." 

"*Jane Eyre'.^" 

" You have said it. I am no lover of 
parsons, but I am ready to forgive all the 
pigheadedness of the race, from Calvin down- 
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wards, for the sake of that little witch's per- 
formance." 

" Oh ! why call her a witch, sir ? " 
"My dear, 'tis the finest compliment I 
can pay her. Who were the witches and 
wizards of the dark ages but the knowing 
ones, the inventors ? The parsons burnt 
'em all; if that little Yorkshire girl had 
written her book three hundred years ago, she 
would have gone to the stake with the rest. 
Her own father would have set fire to the 
faggots. The first woman who invented a 
gown was sewed up in it and drowned, 
depend on it ; and the first man who baked a 
loaf of bread, shut up in his oven and baked, 
too. No wonder we are all so stupid, seeing 
that we are begotten and born of the ninnies 
and dunderheads who never invented any- 
thing ! But the reading. Well, let us have 
a chapter of * The Wandering Jew,' unless 
you know a good ghost story. Think." 
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Arthura thought. Yes, she knew one or 
two, she said. 

" Close the book, then, my dear, and tell 
me the first. We must keep the other choice 
morsels for to-morrow. When you have 
done the story, you will find my imagination 
thoroughly alert. I shall then require only 
the marvels and horrors that are dear and 
familiar. These always soothe me to sleep." 

Arthura could not resist a smile. 

" You are amused at the nature of my 
soporific, my dear. Well, there is no ac- 
counting for tastes. Now for your story. 
Pile portent upon portent, mystery upon 
mystery. Be not afraid of making the 
hair to stand on end. Freeze the blood if 
you can. So begin." 

Arthura told her story — a family ghost 
story — and Mr. Constantine expressed him- 
self much gratified. 

" A very pretty horror, my dear, and it 
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does great credit to your house. A good 
ghost story is as aristocratic as a long pedi- 
gree. Now for the reading. You tell me 
you are no musician. Are you versed in the 
music of the nose ? " 

Arthura looked blank. 

" Can you discern between a snort and a 
snore ? We snort wide awake. We only 
snore when asleep. As soon as you hear 
the latter sound, turn down the lamp and 
steal softly away. But you must not mis- 
take the prelude for the performance, the 
tuning of the instrument for the melody 
itself." 

Arthura took up the book and began to 
read. And long she read, for Mr. Constan- 
tine seemed unusually alert and even restless. 

**The fact is, my dear," he said, "your 
voice is new to me. 'Twill do its work 
better to-morrow. And I can't help looking 
at your wonderful gown, fit for a female 
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Prospero, a beautiful sorceress. Where did 
you get It, my Prospera ? '* 

"Miss Hermitage gave it to me as a 
birthday present, sir," Arthura made meek 
reply. 

" I wish I had a diamond star to give 
you. It wants a diamond star. I had one 
years ago. That little vixen, Polly, got it 
from me " 

He had laid his head on the pillow, with 
closed eyes, but now started up uneasily. 

" Good heavens ! what have I been talk- 
ing about ? " he said. " I do lose the thread 
of my discourse, I know, sometimes. What 
have I just said, my dear ? " 

** You said something about Polly, sir/' 
Arthura replied, demurely. 

"No indiscretion, I hope ? Polly — yes, it 

was Polly. The saucy minx ! But continue, 

my dear. Don't let me talk. Give me to 

drink of mandragora." 
VOL. I. 19 
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Arthura went on, and for a long time Mr. 
Constantine lay in a half drowse, with a smfle 
on his lips, a picture of placid contentment. 
Every word did not reach him, but he caught 
the meaning brokenly, as the scents of a 
summer garden reach us through a door 
that is opened and shut. And at last the voice 
did its work. Mr. Constantine slept indeed^ 
and Arthura left him ; herself in need of no 
mandragora. 

The next day and the next one spent in the 
same way, a happy afternoon with Steppie 
and the children, and a midnight reading and 
colloquy with Mr. Constantine. Arthura 
soon found out that he liked to lead up to 
the reading by a little talk, and strange yet 
fascinating were Mr. Constantine's nocturnal 
discourses, the books on his shelves hardly 
more so. 

** Observe," he said, on the third night, 
" the order and contents of my library, that 
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is to say, my midnight library. You will never 
become acquainted with an odder one, TU war- 
rant. 'Tis the completest in the world. There 
you may find * Scipio's Dream/ That holds 
a foremost place. And the visit of UlysseS 
(they've changed his name since I went to 
school !) to the phantoms of those who fought 
at Troy. And the Magic Doctor of the 
great Spaniard (his name escapes me). And 
the ghost-seer of the greater German (how 
names slip from me !). Visionaries, illumi- 
nati, dreamers, necromancers — not a poet or 
proseman who has written of the unseen 
world, but is here represented. I love them 
all. We have no better teachers." 

" Do you believe, then, in ghosts, sir ? " 
asked Arthura, innocently. 

" You misunderstand me, my dear ; the 
belief in ghosts has nothing to do with it 
But think now. Who but these men and 
women lift the veil from the palpable and the 
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familiar, which, for the most part, is gross 
and mean ? A touch of the supernatural 
reminds us that we are part spirit, not all 
flesh. We should, must be mysteries to our- 
selves, or life has no meaning. Well, take 
up what book you will ; wave your wand, my 
Prospera, and conduct me into the land of 
shadows/' 

" ' Frankenstein * lies on the table, sir." 
" Read that 'Twas writ by the daughter 
of one seraphic spirit, the wife of another, 
herself a rare genius. And the self-right- 
eous — I mean the parsons — would fain 
have burnt 'em all. But read, my dear, 
read." 

And once more Mr. Constantine listened 
for an hour or so, with a placid smile upon 
his lips, fairly slumbering at last By the 
fourth night, Arthura had grown accustomed 
to her task, and found it pleasant enough. 
She herself knew more than one ghost story, 
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and delighted Mr. Constantine with family 
traditions, now heard for the first time. 

**0n my word, you are a promising dis- 
ciple ! The other ladies, one and all, poor 
creatures ! used to quake with fear when they 
came into my room, so Bunny afterwards told 
me, and were afraid to creep upstairs alone. 
* Scipio's Dream * and * The Vision of 
Mirza,' they did not mind. * Frankenstein ' 
drove them mad, and ' The Ghost Seer ' lost 
me many readers. They would rather beg 
for bread than read such things at midnight, 
they declared ! You are always in the humour. 
Well, what book lies open before you ? " 

"'Tis a volume in manuscript, sir, and 
the first page opens with ' Pompey s Vision.* " 

" Ah ! my manuscript volume ! my posy, 
my phial of elixir ! 'Tis a collection of choice 
fragments and pieces, my dear, that I have 
myself culled from authors of all countries, 
ancient and modern, and translated for the 
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delectation of my old age. We will begin 
to-day at the beginning, and work our way 
gradually to the end. Stop, however. I had 
something to ask you. What might it be ? 
Ah ! I remember now." 

Mr. Constantine now raised his head from 
the pillow, and, sitting up, put the following 
question — 

"Would you tell me exactly what you 
think of Valerian } " 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

" I KNOW really nothing of this young man/' 
added Mr. Constantine. "You have lived 
under the same roof with him for upwards of 
a year ; you should be quick at reading cha- 
racter, unless I misread your own. Appraise 
him." 

"Was ever a man read by a woman, 
sir ? " ^ 

** On my word, a spirited reply ! But 
something of Valerian's disposition and na- 
ture generally you must have learned. We 
find out if a human being is good or bad, 
amiable or sour, just as we can tell the colour 
of his eyes or hair. I am particularly inte- 
rested in Valerian just now — not on his own 
account, I confess, but on Stephana's. You 
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cannot have lived among us so long without 
having heard the last bit of family gossip. 
Valerian is to marry Stephana." 

Arthura, ever bravest of the brave, truest 
of the true, made quiet answer. " She had 
heard nothing," she said. 

" What manner of man is this Valerian ? " 
continued Mr. Constantine ; " has he under- 
standing, a heart ? *' 

" None, if he marries Stephana," Arthura 
said. 

" And why t " 

" Because he does not love her, sir, nor 
will she ever love him." 

'* I feel pretty certain of that, too. But, 
my dear, wedlock need not presuppose love. 
People marry for position, for advancement, 
for a thousand motives besides love," 

" The more's the pity." 

"Ah ! you are romantic, I see. Well, for 
Valerian ; is he amiable ? " 
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** Not if he marries Stephana without 
loving her, sir." 

" True, Stephana is adorable ; but if she 
of her own free will marries Valerian, in 
order to advance his fortunes, what then ? 
Is he worthy of the sacrifice ? " 

" He would prove himself unworthy be^ 
forehand by accepting it." 

" There was a French king, my dear, 
who loved wit better than war, who bestowed 
stars and dukedoms, not as a reward for 
bloody victories, but for a bon-mot. He 
would have divorced his dull Savoyard and 
made you his queen/' 

" That would have been a pity." 

" Why a pity ? Have you no ambition } " 

** Once his queen, sir, he would have had 
no more wit out of me." 

Mr. Constantine laughed heartily. 

"True again. Tis wonderful how use 
and custom stale us all. The philosopher is 
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ever a bore to the wife of his bosom. But 
not one good word for Valerian ? '* 

**As many as you please, provided he 
does not marry Stephana. She is a rare 
woman ! " cried Arthura, passionately. 

"And he is not rare by any means. 
Clever, nevertheless, versatile, accommo- 
dating, and, as far as I have been able 
to judge, kind-hearted and agreeable." 

Arthura was dumb. 

" Poor Valerian ! Then you really have 
nothing to say on his behalf ? " 

** Everything, if we do not couple his 
name with Stephana's,'* Arthura now said, 
warmly. " She is a noble, almost an un- 
earthly being. There is nothing worldly 
about her. She has many excellent qualities ; 
but he is ordinary flesh and blood." 

" And in Stephana's veins flows the true 
ichor. Well, what more "i " . 

" Valerian must not, dare not, marry Ste- 
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phana/' Arthura went on. ** She would but 
appear more magnanimous, he more ordinary, 
by comparison. And Stephana could never 
influence him, never reach him from her high 
spheres. They would dwell apart. It would 
be isolation for both." 

" Just my own conclusion ! The fact is, 
my dear, putting the Stephanas aside, there 
are only two kinds of women in the world 
that I have yet discovered : the woman who 
can flirt, and the woman who cannot. Five 
generations of female legislators and poli- 
ticians will evolve a third species ; but 'tis 
yet in the germ. Valerian must marry 
among his equals and leave the goddess 
alone. But away with realities! Into the 
calm, grey world of phantoms, where I feel 
more at home, my Prospera! How opens 
the page ? " 

** We have come to * The Sensitive Plant,* 

)> 
air. 
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" Aye, I know every line by heart ; but 
no matter. Stephana reminds me of the lady 
who tended the flowers in that garden, and, 
like her, she should vanish mysteriously. 
Read, sweet Prospera." 

Arthura read in spite of that sinking of 
the heart she had so valiantly concealed. She 
was shocked and disconcerted, but, she said 
to herself, for the moment only. Do what 
they might, Valerian would, must remain 
true to her. Foolish fears! Unworthy 
trepidation ! A dozen Stephanas could not 
alter the fact that he loved her, and was her 
own Valerian ; no hero, she admitted, but 
good enough to love and be loved, heroic 
enough to be true. Nevertheless, Mr. Con- 
stantine's revelation haunted her. Valerian's 
loyalty was being put to the proof. The 
sweet security of yesterday was rudely dis- 
turbed. Not doubt, not misgiving, only un- 
easiness crept in, where all before had been 
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serene confidence and perfect understanding. 
What made her position most trying was the 
fact that she dared not write to her lover. 
One brief note had come from him, in which 
he said that he should contrive a visit to 
London soon, for the purpose of seeing her. 
Barring its brevity, the love-letter was per- 
fect, every word breathing confidence and 
chivalrous devotion. And she should see 
him soon. It was therefore childish, nay, 
unreasonable, to dwell upon the chimeras 
just conjured up. Valerian marry Stephana, 
indeed ! Stephana marry Valerian ! Who 
that knew the pair could for a moment con- 
template such a possibility ! There was no 
lien between them, and Valerian's best and 
most genial qualities but seemed to separate 
him from her. He loved the world, and 
never showed to more advantage than when 
displaying his urbane character. Stephana 
loved all that was not the world, and evidently 
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r^^anded Valerian's social power as so much 
enei^* misapplied. Stephana cared for none 
of the things in which Valerian excelled; 
whilst to Valerian, Stephana's self was all un- 
approachableness and mystery. 

But why this battling with windmills ? 
Valerian loved her; Valerian was true. 
Nothing more was said on the subject, and 
the days passed uneventfully. No Valerian, 
no falling off in love-like little notes, no 
tidings of a nature either to allay or disquiet. 
They were preparing for a grand entertain- 
ment on New Year's Day, Valerian wrote. 
Would she were there ! He was more than 
busy, he was really harassed by all the details 
that had to be gone into, with no one to help 
him. 

"It was really unkind of my cousin to 
send you off just when you might have been 
so useful to me/' wrote Valerian, his letters 
to a line a mirror of himself. " But 'twas a 
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kind of freak I am ever prepared for. Who 
knows but that I may be cast adrift next ? 
though, forgive the scolding, dearest, you 
were not docile. You disobeyed my prayers 
and injunctions ; and I saw the dark looks, 
the impatience, the frowns, as well as Chris- 
tina. Would it not have been better, a thou- 
sand times better, to remain, putting on a 
little gaiety when required ? We at least saw 
each other, spoke to each other ; even once 
perhaps in a week whispered five words to 
each other. Now, many things I fain would 
whisper I cannot write, and 'tis all — can you 
deny it ? — your fault. Well, I love you as 
dearly as ever any man loved a woman, so 
forgive me. If I did not love you, should 
I dare to let you see the real state of the 
case, which is that your own Valerian is sadly 
out of patience, spirits, and temper at this 
especial moment. TU be an angel when I 
write to-morrow.'* 
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That letter put Arthura in spirits, and 
she went through her duties with sparkling 
grace and gaiety. Why use the word duty ? 
Every moment of her life under Mr. Con- 
stantine's roof was pure, unalloyed pleasure ; 
the daily visits home made so buoyantly 
through snow and fog, the nocturnal con- 
fabulation with her sweet old patron. For 
the sweetness of age is better than the sweet- 
ness of youth, and Mr. Constantine possessed 
it in a rare degree. Youth, indeed, says the 
German proverb, has no virtue, but the rare 
nature, like choice wine, mellows in the 
keeping. 

" What is^ the day, my dear ? " he asked 
of Arthura, as the dark December drew to a 
close. 

" Two more, and we come to the last of 
the year, sir." 

"So soon? Well, TU bid the young 
scapegrace welcome, and not shed a tear for 
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the old curmudgeon, though he has not used 
•me badly. And a few days, dark or fair, for 
me, more or less; then welcome the great 
Democrat, the only true exponent of Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity — Death ! " 

" I hope you will not die yet, sir," Arthura 
said, cheerfully. 

"I am not in a hurry, my dear, though 
quite ready to take my rest I only regret 
that I leave the world so little better than 
I found it" 

" But you have done your part in making 
it better, they say, sir ! " 

Mr. Constantine smiled. 

" True, true. I have worked manfully 

for man, woman, and beast ; I can say that 

for myself. I have stood up for the right, 

and, what is more, for the weak. And, mark 

my words, my dear ! dwell not too much on 

the exercise of kindness throughout your life, 

but seek rather to be just Let austere, im- 
voL. I. 20 
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placable, unswerving justice be your guide 
in small emergencies as well as great; not 
slipshod, purblind benevolence ever plucking 
at your sleeve ! By justice only shall the 
world be mended. Well, your wand, my 
Prospera — your magic robe ! I am aweary of 
the world and its mendings. Into the land 
of shadows, away, away ! " 
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